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From the President’s Desk— 


ALWAYS I think the policy of Pittsburgh Theological Seminary should 
be to keep its friends acquainted with what is going on—in every way. We try 
to do so through Pzttsburgh Panorama and on occasion through my report in 
this medium. 

_ What is going on now? Well, as of November 28th, when this is going 
to press, the new single men’s dormitory is having the brick work done on 
the second floor. The work is on schedule, and the building should be ready 
for use by the fall of 1961. Work is in satisfactory progress enlarging the 
dining room and providing additional kitchen space and equipment. We have 
also during the last several months been able to purchase several residences 
among those which must be secured if finally our campus is to be composed 
of the entire block bounded by Highland Avenue, St. Marie Street, Sheridan 
Avenue, and Hoeveler Street. 


The Development Fund is just about ready to make its public appeal. 
‘So far, action has been taken by nearly all of the twenty presbyteries in our 
promotional area, permitting us to solicit support in the churches within 
their bounds. There has been the recognition, in such actions, of the legitimate 
claims of the seminary for support from the area which it chiefly serves. Up 
to now, the only people solicited have been those most closely related to the 
school—its Board of Directors, its faculty, its administration, and its clerical 
and maintenance staff. The results have been tremendously exciting. The 
Board members, with about three-fourths of the cards in, have pledged 
$291,365.00. I don’t know of a single faculty subscription under $1,000.00, 
and I know of one of $3,000.00. There are still some faculty cards out; but 
‘of these which are in, it is apparent that those who are closest to what we’ 
are doing and dreaming have supported their own interests and hopes with 
sacrificial giving. I know that in some instances it will mean the difference 
between having a loin of pork on occasion and bologna most of the time. 


The administrative officers have pledged $11,912.00—and every single 
person in clerical, service, or maintenance work has subscribed! 

It is wonderful! Those who know best what we are trying to do are most 
willing to give their unreserved support and aid. 

It is a high standard set for alumni and other interested friends. 
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Friends of the seminary will be interested in the fact that the Board took — 
action a couple of weeks ago naming the official colors of the school to be 
purple and gold. These are significant colors in the Christian tradition and, — 
therefore, very proper for us. Hoods of these colors are already on order for 
use in the graduation exercises next May. A committee also was appointed to | 
prepare a symbolic seal in adequate time for use on the diplomas at the same — 
commencement. | 

The shakedown cruise is going well. The ship is seaworthy. The crew is | 
qualified, their loyalty unquestioned. We are continuing our significant voyage ) 

; 


together. 
—C. E. B. 


Ad Hoc 


Heretofore 


Our appreciation to readers who have taken the trouble to write to us, , 
particularly after the September issue. Some take exception to what we have : 
presented, and we appreciate these honest differences of opinion. We do not : 
intend to be partisan beyond our particular areas of specialization. 

A Thank You to Mr. Henry Burgum and the craftsmen of the Burgum |, 
Printing Company for their conscientious and competent work on the mech- 
anics of producing this journal. | 

The article by Dr. Gerstner which was to appear in the September issue 
eventually survived the vacation mails, and a supplement reached us from the ! 
author peregrinating in England. This second offering in our What's New?! 
series is presented 


Herewith 


The Christmas Meditation was delivered in the Western Chapel by Pro-+ 
fessor McCloy during Advent, 1959. 

The first longer article is the text of the address presented at the Falil 
Convocation of the Seminary on September 7th. Dr. Grobel has held impor-| 
tant teaching posts in India and in Norway as well as in this country; he is 
presently Professor of New Testament at Vanderbilt Divinity School. Biblical 
theologians are indebted to him for his translation of Rudolf Bultmann’s 
Theology of the New Testament. More recently he has been working with the} 
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Coptic manuscripts which are causing such a stir among New Testament 
scholars. He is one of the few American scholars competent in this form of 
the ancient language. He has published a translation and commentary on The 
Gospel of Truth. 

Krister Stendahl, Professor of New Testament Studies and Chairman for 
Higher Degrees in the Harvard Divinity School, was the Conference Hour 
speaker at PTS on October 20th. His lecture is presented here in substan- 
tially the form in which he delivered it. (It has been edited from a tape re- 
cording with Dr. Stendahl’s help; we think you will enjoy the bits of infor- 
‘mality which have thus survived.) The author is widely known and respected 
among biblical scholars. His most popular publication is The Scrolls and the 
New Testament. 


Hereafter 


The March issue is tentatively planned to include an article by Professor 
Edward Dowey of Princeton on “Revelation: A Problem in the Reformed 
Confessions”, and two articles by PTS students. 

Inquiries have reached us concerning how one gets copies of Piisburgh 
Perspectwe. The journal is being sent to a consolidated mailing list of alumni 
and friends of our former two schools. The Seminary is anxious for the 
journal to go to anyone who is genuinely interested in the school and its pub- 
‘lication. You may be interested to know that our current circulation is 6500. 
—J. A.W. 


Looking out my window 

On a snowy Christmas eve, 

I see the choir singing 

— Tis not a time to grieve; 

I fling the window open, 

Their lilting tones pour in 

And tell me that the birthday 

Of our Lord is here again. 
—James H. Farley, ’62. 


The Word Became Flesh 


Christ Jesus .. 


beimg born in the likeness of men. 


THIS LyRIC PASSAGE has been called 
the Christmas story without the trim- 
mings. It unveils the strong, clean, 
structural lines of the drama that be- 
gins within the Godhead and extends 
from heaven to earth touching and 
illuminating all of creation down to 
the very depths of human destiny. 
Here are no angelic choirs singing 
Gloria in excelsis, no rustic shepherds 
watching their flocks by night, no 
Holy Family in the stable, no lovely, 
solitary evening star, no learned 
scholar-kings from the East. The story 
of Christmas is stripped to the stark 
and bare essentials of motive and 
movement. The motive is _ love, 
seconded by obedience; and the 
movement is from above to below. 

Yet as we ponder the firm, clear 
design of this action, we can see the 
perfect appropriateness of every de- 
tail of the Gospel account of the 
Saviour’s birth. The truth of God’s 
saving love did break like a great 
light upon the simple men of the 
field and the weary student among 
his books in the vast night which 
covered all. The pitiful little husband 
and wife, huddled for shelter and 
warmth in a noisome stable, a new- 
born infant lying in a manger, are 


. emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 


Philippians 2:5-7. 


weakest; and here is where Go 
sought entrance. 

We see the incarnation of God im: 
man as a great atc which sweeps 
down from the highest to the lowest, 
cutting into earth’s sphere at its 
nethermost point, a helpless. child 
born in the animal barn of a village: 
inn. And this great arc will leave the: 
human plane at a point of like de- 
gradation, a criminal’s cross of execu- 
tion outside Jerusalem. These are the) 
twin points at which God’s radius) 
bisects earth’s sphere. 

How different is the curve of man’s 
action! Excelsior is his watchword, 
always straining from the lower t 
the higher. Ambition, drive, a thrust 
ing upwards to the apex where power’ 
and security and fulfillment resides 
Nowhere is this motif more deeply 
rooted than in our own land of free= 
dom where the boy from the log 
cabin can rise to end his days in the! 
splendor of the city mansion, to move’ 
with authority and sureness among. 
the power elite. We recognize the 
Horatio Alger theme today with ¢ 
certain amused condescension, 0: 
course; but we have by no means 
gotten rid of it. 


At the turn of the present century 
{the avenues of major American cities 
were lined with the great, solid castles 
of industrial and banking kings. Farm 
boys and immigrant lads fought their 
way to the capitals of power in a 
generation bent in the same direction. 
‘There was an auta of awesome mys- 
tery about these shrewd, grim fighters 


which intoxicated the little clerks and 


loffice messengers painfully climbing 
jap the same ladder. No fable from 
Grimm’s familiar collection has so 
igtipped our imagination as the Cin- 
iderella story: the pathetic, good, 
umodest, little girl who rose from rags 
ito riches. She left the dirt and the 
icinders, the contempt and cruelty, to 
live safe and warm in the love of a 
handsome prince and to move regally 
‘through the corridors of his palace. 
The methods of those old days are 
gone, but the movement has not 
swetved appreciably. Now we accept 
ithe lesser goals of security within an 
organization and build havens of to- 
etherness in Exurbia, but the ground 
swell is still the same and still strong. 
_ The recent newspaper flurry over 
the marriage of a humble Norwegian 
girl to the scion of a wealthy Ameri- 
can family merely shows how tena- 
cious is the hold on the popular mind 
of the rags-to-riches theme. Khru- 
shchev with adolescent pride con- 
trasts his lowly origin with the splen- 
dor of his office in the Kremlin. At 
the elevation of the present Pope to 
the chair of St. Peter the press dwelt 


“THE WORD BECAME FLESH” if 


fondly on the distance a poor little boy 
from a farm in north Italy traveled 
to reach this apex of the Catholic 
hierarchy. There’s room at the top for 
brains, skill, executive talent, and that 
magical quality called “presence”. J. 
B. Bury, the British historian, has 
told, with immense learning and 
artistry, the story of the genesis of the 
idea in Western culture. And we our- 
selves know, either in actuality or in 
day dreams, the exquisite thrill of 
rising above our fellows, of looking 
down from a higher eminence, of 
joining the aristocracy of the suc- 
cessful in business, politics, the arts, 
and the church. 


ENOUGH OF THIS JEREMIAD on the 
ways of the world! I have made 
a sweeping generalization without 
pausing to qualify and uncover fine 
distinctions. But as we contemplate 
the abasement of God and the laying 
aside of His prerogatives to enter the 
life of man as a single impulse and 
act, a motive and a movement, in 
comparison with the human impulse 
and act of building and occupying his 
own earthly tower of Babel, the sheer 
contrast overwhelms minor differ- 
ences. 

The coming of the Word into 
flesh, the coming of God into man, is 
a radical reversal of direction. It is 
from above downward; it is light into 
darkness. We stand, as did the shep- 
herds, transfixed with wonder at the 
beauty of that which is truly “out of 
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this world”. Our human language be- 
comes rhapsodic, and carols spring 
from our lips. Trees in midwinter 
blossom with lights; warm greetings 
shower upon the startled stranger; 
gifts flow out to friends; the poor, the 
lonely, the suffering, the hopeless are 
sought out and befriended. In short, 
it is Christmas . . . Emmanuel . 

God is with us. In our own fevered 
climb upward for the attainment of 
personal goals in serried order to the 
top we pause at this season to wonder 
at God’s strange reversal of direction 
and values. We may see the met- 
chants corrupt the edges of this 
downward current; its sweetness be- 
comes saccharine; its gaiety becomes 
orgiastic; but the big, strong energiz- 
ing flow and direction of it is irre- 
sistible. It is from God im excelsis to 
man in the depths, never failing. 

We know, too, that our wonder is 
not mere escapism, a childish glee at 
a delightful novelty. The blunt facts 
remain: There was no room in the 


“The ways in which God in Christ comes are various, and they 
are not obvious. That is the point of the repeated warnings to watch 


and be ready.” 


—C. H. Dodd, The Coming of Christ. 


inn, the divine life entered this world} 
in the squalor of a stable, a sword 
was to pierce the soul of Mary, andd} 
the Saviour was to be impaled upon 
a cross. The great arc of God's lovex 
traversing man’s earth in its down- 
ward sweep escaped no sorrow, no) 
hatred, no obstacle, not death itself.f 
It does not stop at the nadir, but wi oI 
undiminished force rises again, leav~' 
ing an empty tomb, and soars iat 
strong, direct flight to its source. 
songs of Easter are the antiphony 
the carols of Christmas. 

God’s direction runs counter tok 
man’s. We not only see it in the In-| 
carnation, we feel it, as an insistent 
pulsation, every hour of the day. We 
who are pushing upward to fame, 
power, success are continually con! 
fronted by Him who presses down-) 
ward for love, compassion, humility# 
Man’s lowliness is thus his exaltations 
Man’s last is God’s first. The stablelf 
becomes the Temple. 

—Frank Dixon McCloy. 


Towarp THE END of the Wisdom 
of Solomon we tead these words: 
f And no force of fire was strong 
enough to light them, 
Nor the brilliant flames of the stars 
Availed to illuminate that hideous 
night. (17:5) 
i[he allusion, of course, is to the 
plague of darkness in Moses’ Egypt 
(Ex. 10:22f.). For both Jews and 
‘Christians the very name of Egypt 
fame to be a symbol not merely of 
tthe exotic and mysterious but even 
of the black and sinister: when the 
Beer of the Book of Revelation 
wanted a symbolic name for the Jeru- 
jsalem that crucified the Lord he chose 
Wirst the accursed and annihilated 
Sodom of the Old Testament and 
hen laid down a still deeper shade 
joy naming it “Egypt” (11:8). 

In addition to these dark connota- 
tions of “Egypt” there is another 
jsense in which Egypt is particularly 
ark for the Christian: the beginnings 
of Egyptian Christianity are wrapped 
in darkness until 180 A.D—a full 
jaundred years and probably more 
after the time when some Christians 
and some form of Christianity must 
have reached Egypt. From the New 


» See Ad Hoe, page 4. 


Light from the Egyptian Darkness 


by KENDRICK GROBEL* 


Testament we know of the almost 
immediate spread of Christianity to 
the north and the west (Syria and 
Asia Minor); from Eusebius-Hege- 
sippus we know of its spread to the 
east (Pella, Transjordania); but we 
so easily forget that Palestine had a 
contiguous neighbor to the south. Do 
we forget to ask about Egypt in apos- 
tolic times because the apostolic and 
early patristic writers forgot it—in- 
tentionally forgot it? Walter Bauer 
thinks so.’ Epigrammatically, he says 
we know something less than nothing 
about the first Egyptian century of 
Christianity. How less than nothing? 
Because, he thinks, the darkness is so 
consistent as to suggest a conspiracy 
of silence: to writers of more ortho- 
dox times there was something so 
shameful about the origin of Chris- 
tianity in Egypt that it was rather too 
successfully hushed up. The shame 
presumably was heterodoxy. Bauer is 
probably right—but any three men 
in any darkness see three different 
things, all wrong but each partially 
right, yet in such a way that the right- 
ness of none can be satisfactorily 
proved. 


\Rechtgliubigheit und Ketzerei im altesten Christentum (1934). 
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The New Testament is nearly silent 
about Egypt. Matthew’s haggadic 
story of the flight into Egypt tells us 
nothing of a Christian Egypt, even if 
the story should turn out to be any- 
thing more than deductive exegesis 
of Hosea’s, “Out of Egypt I called my 
son(s)” (Hos. 11:1). But perhaps 
Acts 18 allows us a brief peep 
through the curtain of darkness if we 
read it in Codex Bezae. There we are 
told that the converted Alexandrine 
Jew whom we know from the usual 
text as Apollos (though the original 
hand of Codex Sinaiticus calls him 
Apelles) was named, rather, Apol- 
lonius and that he had not merely 
somewhere and sometime “been in- 
structed in the way of the Lord,” but 
that it was im his natwe city that he 
had either “been instructed” or “had 
been teaching” (en katechemenos ten 
hodon is ambiguous because this verb 
can take two accusatives, one of 
which can be retained in the passive, 
but the participle may be not passive 
but middle and the accusative its di- 
rect object). Since the Itala MS 
gigas (Itala, that is, in the text of 
Acts) shares this interesting reading, 
it is not just an idiosyncracy of D but 
belongs to a branch of the Western 
Text, the trunk of which must have 
existed at least as early as the second 
century. I do not suggest that this is 
the “correct reading” for Acts 18:25, 
but only mean to point out that a 


Christian editor of not later than the — 
second century considered that in the — 
fifties of the first century Apollonius- 
Apelles-Apollos had at least received — 
Christian instruction in Alexandria — 
and perhaps had himself taught 
Christianity there at that early time 
(the chapter is accurately dated by 
the double mention of Gallio) and 
that his teaching was correct except 
as to baptism. 

One might expect that the many 
private letters that have turned up 
from second-century Egypt would in- 
clude some by Christians, but Ghedi- 
ni found only one that is possibly as 
early as 200 A.D. But papyrus frag- 
ments of biblical texts from the 
second century prove that there were 
Christians there at that time. One is © 
the Beatty papyrus 6 of Numbers- © 
Deuteronomy, of about 150 A.D. 
which must have been written by a _ 
Christian scribe because he writes the | 
name Joshua (Jesous) with the | 
nomen sacrum IC.* Further, there is 
the Rylands papyrus which contains 
a bit of Titus 2, also the Beatty 
papyrus of Paul (about 200) and the 
“Fragments of an Unknown Gospel” 
related to John, dated about 120-145, © 
and, most interesting of all, the tiny 
Rylands papyrus from a codex of 
John, whose date is about 125. Most 
recently, there are the Bodmer Papy- 
ri, also of the second century. . 


* A long macron indicating the abbreviation is omitted because of technical diff: - 
culties in printing. So also in several subsequent transliterations—Ed. 


Tus is uirrie ENoucH light from 
+ the Egyptian darkness, to be sure. But 
| now there is more, a great find which 
§ will occupy many minds for decades 
} to come before it is assessed for all its 
} light. I refer to the library of Nag 
} Hammadi or Chenoboskion. It is as- 
) suredly not yet any dazzling light that 
} it Opens to us, but it certainly does 
| allow us to see further than we 
| hitherto could. I must assume that 
} you know the external facts about the 
| accidental finding in 1945 of a buried 
} jar containing, in whole or in part, 
} some 48 or 49 papyrus books, in 
| Coptic, some 300 miles up the Nile 
) from Cairo. They once comprised thir- 
+ teen leather-bound volumes, and nine 
t of them were still in their bindings 
when found. With one exception 
they are all now at the Coptic Muse- 
) um in Old Cairo. The remaining one 
} is in the possession of the Jung In- 
h stitute at Zurich, but it is to be re- 
) turned after a certain time to the 
» Coptic Museum, where according to 
Egyptian law it belongs. Adequate 
| publication has been made of only 
li three of these many works: the Gos- 
| pel of Truth, the Gospel of Thomas, 
‘and the Apocryphon of John (the 
latter mainly from a Berlin manu- 
script known but unpublished for 
| sixty years). Others exist in photo- 
' graphic facsmile with some tentative 
| translations; still others are in pro- 
cess of preparation. 

Roughly speaking, all 49 writings 
are of gnostic coloration, most of 
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them forthrightly Gnostic, and most- 
ly Christian-Gnostic. At least four of 
the writings, however, (in the vol- 
ume which Puech calls Volume XI) 
are non-Christian but still gnostic in 
the wider sense: they belong to the 
non-Christian Gnostic tradition long 
know as Hermeticism. Two others, 
the best known of them all, are clear- 
ly Christian but not clearly Gnostic 
in the heretical sense. They stand 
much closer than the rest to the 
Christian tradition of the Great 
Church. These are the Gospel of 
Truth and the Gospel of Thomas. 


Ler us peat rirst with the Gospel 
of Thomas. It bears this title as a 
colophon at the end, but it must be 
said at once that in content and ar- 
rangement it is not a complete gospel 
containing both deeds and words of 
Jesus but only the latter. It is an un- 
systematic collection of some 114 
logia, sayings of Jesus, most of them 
without any narrative framework ex- 
cept the stereotyped introduction, 
“Jesus said,” though a few of them 
frame a saying of Jesus within a 
brief dialogue between him and his 
disciples or others. Some of the say- 
ings are so close to synoptic sayings 
of Jesus as to seem to be identical 
with them, but I have not detected a 
single one that is word-for-word 
identical with any canonical saying of 
Jesus. Other sayings are either identi- 
cal or nearly identical with sayings 
already known to us from the Oxy- 
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rhyncus papyri. Still others are com- 
pletely new; this group contains most 
of the strikingly encratitic sayings 
(i. e., ascetic). Because there is a 
strong encratitic strand in some 
branches of Gnosticism, these sayings 
have led some scholars (notably 
Grant and Freedman ) to interpret the 
whole gospel as Gnostic. But there is 
plenty of early Christian asceticism 
that is not Gnostic, and there are 
branches of Gnosticism that are liber- 
tinistic, not ascetic. Even if the ascet- 
ic sayings of the Gospel of Thomas 
should turn out to have been in- 
fluenced by Gnostic groups( or even 
to have originated in such), it seems 
to me methodologically wrong in a 
document so miscellaneous as this to 
insist that what may apply to one 
group of sayings in it must apply to 
other groups which quite likely have 
a different origin. 

There are several indications that 
one strand of sayings within the Gos- 
pel of Thomas derives from a 
Semitic-Christian environment, either 
Jewish or Syriac (and “Syriac” here 
probably means Jewish-Christian 
once removed, for who created the 
Syriac-speaking church if not Jewish- 
Christian missionaries? ). The very 
first sentence of the gospel names the 
patron of this collection Didymus- 
Judas-Thomas and then goes on with 
a singular verb; this is not three men, 
not two, but one! From John 20:24 
we know that Didymus and Thomas 
are the same man: Aramaic Thomas 


(Twin) is Didymus (Twin) in | 
Greek. But how can he also be Judas? | 
Because to the speaker of Syriac and 
Aramaic Thoma was no name but a 
biological description. So at John | 
14:22 where “Judas not Iscariot” is 
named, the Sinai-Syriac version al- _ 
ready knew a tradition that this Judas _ 
was identical with “the twin” and © 
hence substituted Thomas (or “the — 
twin”) for “Judas not Iscariot.” The 
Curetonian Syriac effected the same 
thing by leaving “Judas” in the text 
but specified him by writing Thomas 
(or “the twin’) in place of “not — 
Iscariot.” In the Acts of Thomas, also, © 
the Syriac text (probably the original 
language of the Acts) reads: “India 
fell unto Juda Thoma shlicha thoma 
(“Judas-Thomas, the twin-apostle”). 
But one twin implies a co-twin; 
whose twin was this Judas? Mark 6:3 
tells us that Jesus had a brother 
named Judas, and the Acts of 
Thomas gives us the surprising an- 
swert that this Judas, not Jude the 
apostle, was the mysterious Twin: 
the twin brother of Jesus! Prepos- 
terously unhistorical as this certainly ' 
is, the Acts of Thomas goes on to 
document it by letting Judas Thomas ; 
so closely resemble his twin that he» 
is frequently mistaken for Jesus him-- 
self. At least this triple name con--[Py 
nects the Gospel of Thomas with; 
Syriac tradition. 
Perhaps the connection goes fur-{j} 
ther. Logion 13 puts Thomas into a4 
remarkably intimate relationship with} 


4 


| 


t 


a 


Jesus, a role which transcends that of 
Peter in his confession at Caesarea 
Philippi. It is worth quoting. 


Jesus said to his disciples, “Compare 
me and tell me what I resemble.” Said 
to him Simon Peter, “Thou resemblest 
a righteous angel.” Said to him Mat- 
thew, “Thou resemblest a man, a wise 
philosopher.” Said to him Thomas, 
“Teacher, my mouth simply will not 
suffer that I should say what (or 
whom) thou resemblest.” 


This evidently is the right answer, the 


- answer which neither Peter nor Mat- 


thew had been able to give; for Jesus 
replies, “I am not thy teacher... .” 


| Here it is hard to know which is the 
| emphasized word: I, thy, or teacher. 
/ “I am not thy teacher (but God is; 
, i. e., flesh and blood has not revealed 


it to thee)”—or “I am not thy teach- 


} er (though I am that to the other 


disciples )”—or “I am not thy teacher 


» (but far more, perhaps: thy broth- 


er).” Anyway Jesus continues, “I am 


not thy teacher, since thou hast drunk 


and art drunk with the overflowing 


| fountain which I myself... .” There 
| follows a verb in a perfect tense, the 
| meaning of which is unfortunately 


unclear. Just as it stands in the text 


it could mean “measured, weighed” 
or, from a different root, “demanded, 


extorted”; and by emendation it 


_might mean “dug.” Since none of 
these makes much sense, the conjec- 


ture “bestowed” has been advanced. 
I propose to explain it without either 


-emendation or conjecture as a famil- 


iar Coptic sound-shift, viz. as ex- 


hibiting a shat substituted for a janja 
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(phonetically, sh for 7); then we 
have: “since thou hast drunk of and 
art drunk with the overflowing foun- 
tain which I myself received.” This 
may be purely symbolical and refer 
only to their shared fountain of 
supernatural knowledge. But if one 
may assume that the original readers 
knew the further overtones of 
Didymus-Judas-Thomas from Syriac 
tradition, vzz., the twin brother of 
Jesus, it is perhaps not too imagina- 
tive to regard it as meaning both the 
shared breast of a common mother 
and a fountain of heavenly know- 
ledge. 

Clearly Jewish-Christian is the 
high place accorded to Jesus’ brother 
James. In Logion 12 the disciples ask 
Jesus who shall be great over them 
when he has departed. At the end of 
Jesus’ not entirely clear answer are 
the words: “.. . James the Just, for 
whose sake heaven and earth came to 
be.” This is, of course, the James we 
know from Acts and Galatians as the 
head of the Jerusalem church in the 
apostolic period. But nowhere in the 
New Testament does he receive the 
epithet “the just.” It is his title in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews 
(see Jerome, De Viris Ill. 2) and in 
Eusebius’ quotation of Hegesippus 
(Hist. Eccles. ii, 23; iv, 22) both of 
whom teflect later tradition of the 
Jewish Christians. But the extrava- 
gant exclamation that the creation 
itself was “for his sake” goes beyond 
any adulation of him that we had 
known before. 
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In a series of article Prof. Gilles 
Quispel of Utrecht has shown that 
many of the variants from the synoptic 
forms of sayings of Jesus found in the 
Gospel of Thomas are shared by the 
quotations of or allusions to synoptic 
sayings found in the Pseudo-Clemen- 
tines (both the Recognitions and the 
Homilies), in the various forms of 
Tatian’s Diatessaron that have come 
down to us, and in the so-called 
Western Text. The details of his in- 
vestigations are too complex for this 
presentation. But these repositories of 
words of Jesus have this in common: 
they are all witnesses to a non- 
canonical Jewish-Christian tradition 
of what Jesus said—or ought to have 
said—according to Jewish-Christian 
conceptions of his message. 

Where is the light in all this? Just 
this: one strand of the sayings in the 
Gospel of Thomas strongly indicates 
that one avenue by which Christian 
teaching early reached Egypt was the 
coming of Christian Jews to the land, 
bringing with them their deviant 
forms of Jesus’ words and their in- 
terpretation of his meaning. This is 
just what we should have suspected 
from the large population of Jews in 
Egypt (and particularly in Alexan- 
dria), which must have offered an ir- 
resistible mission field to Christian 


WL’évangile selon Thomas et les Clémentines,” Vigiliae Christianae, XII, 4 (1958); | 
L’évangile selon Thomas et le Diatessaron,” ibid., XII, 2 (1959); and a forth- 
_ coming article on The Gospel of Thomas and the Western Text, also in Vigiliae¢ 


Christianae. 
2Lev: 7:35. 
3Num. 18:8. 


_ the 


Jews, but which ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion has obscured by its insistence 
that Mark evangelized Egypt. 


A sIMILaR CONCLUSION can be 

drawn from the still little known and 

much more Gnostic Gospel of Philip. 
The man who wrote it clearly had 

more than a passing knowledge of a 

semitic language which he calls” 
MNTCYROS, by which he may 

literally mean Syriac, or he may in- 

exactly mean Aramaic. He loves to” 
etymologize. He says, for instance, | 
“Messiah has two meanings: “Chris- — 
tos” (i. e, “Anointed”) and “the 
measured one.” That is, he knows an- 
other root mashach which does exist © 
and means “measured”, especially in — 
Aramaic; but derivatives exist also in — 
Hebrew (mishchah* and mashchah,? 
consecrated portion of the 
priests). Again he says, “In Syriac 
they call Jesus Pharisatha, he who is 
spread out” (referring to the cruci- 
fixion). I am not competent to say | 
whether this term is ever applied to) 
Jesus in known Syriac literature, but : 
the author evidently knew the Syriac : 
root paras or the biblical Hebrew ’ 
paras, both of which mean “spread | 
out.” The author offers two widely/ 
separated etymologies for Nazarene. . 
The first one is semitic: “Nazarenos § 


a ef 
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means he who is revealed in the 
hidden’; evidently he knows the root 
natsar meaning “hide’—no. 4 in 
Gesenius-Buhl. The second one is 
mystifying: “Nazarenos means ale- 
theia, truth.” How so? I think this 
may be development of the first, re- 
taining the root natsar, “hidden,” and 
understanding aletheia by the wide- 
spread but probably erroneous notion 
that truth is a-letheia, i. e., made up 


of alpha privative and the root of 


| 


—lanthano (==leth-): the un-hidden. 


_ (For our logic the Gospel of Philip 
_ has then omitted a negative; but its 


1 


logic is very often not ours.) 
The author also reveals his Jewish 


_ background in the following interest- 
/ ing passage: “A gentile does not die. 


} 


For he has never lived so that he 


could die. Whoever has come to be- 
lieve in the Truth has found Life. 
_ And such a one is in danger of dying, 


| 


for he is alive.” It would be interest- 
ing to pursue the Johannine associa- 


tions of this idea, but what first ar- 
_ rests our attention is the word “gentile” 


‘(the Coptic text retains the Greek 
word ethnikos). He does not mean a 
non-Jew, for he time and again uses 
the word ‘Christian’ to denote those 
who are like himself; he is an ex-Jew 
(or poses as such). No, his “gentile” 
means the non-Christian, or rather, 
probably, the non-Gnostic-Christian. 


1Possibly polemic against Lk. 1:35: “and a dynamis (understood as in Paul’s 


But as a term for the religious out- 
sider no one, so far as I know, uses 
the word “gentile” except the Jew 
(and, in our day, the Mormon). Our 
author has taken over into his new 
faith a Jewish technical term that 
would have shocked the Pauline 
churches. 

In one passage he seems to pass on 
definitely Ebionite notions, for the 
Ebionites are well known to have re- 
jected the Virgin Birth. He says: 
“Some have said, ‘Mary conceived of 
the Holy Spirit.’ They are mistaken. 
What shall we say? No one knows 
when a woman ever conceived from 
a woman [ruwach is feminine! } Mary 
is the maid whom no Dynamis* de- 
filed, which (a defiling Dynamis) is 
a great scandal to the Hebrews that 
the apostles and apostles’ disciples 
were .... And the Lord [would} not 
have said, ‘My [Father who art] im 
Heaven’ if {he} had not had {[an- 
other} father, but would simply have 
said, [‘My father’}.” This female Spirit, 
this flat denial of the Virgin Birth, 
and the rabbinic technique of the 
final sentence unmistakably define the 
background of this passage. It is Jew- 
ish. (Other passages, one must admit, 
come from a tradition which accepted 
the Virgin Birth.) 

These remarks about the Gospel of 
Philip are intentionally selective and 


pa ee 


angels, 


principalities, powers”) of the Most High shall overshadow thee” (understood as a 
euphemism for a hieros gamos, a divine marriage). 
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are not intended to be understood as 
applying to the whole writing, but 
these selected details underline what 
was said about the Gospel of Thomas. 


W & now TurN to a different kind 
of light. Gnosticism—that syncretis- 
tic-dualistic religion of darkness and 
light—wherever it may have origi- 
nated, found in Egypt its classical 
breeding-ground and for centuries its 
most numerous adherents. It pos- 
sessed a vast literature of its own, but 
the finally victorious orthodox Church 
so abhorred Gnosticism’s errors, and 
so feared its fascination for the in- 
nocent sheep of the Church, that it 
stamped out its literature as com- 
pletely as successful Pharisaism wiped 
out Sadducean literature. The conse- 
quence is that until recently Gnosti- 
cism for us has been wrapped in a 
Church-imposed darkness—the dark- 
ness of a diplomatically intentional 
literary blackout. We have known 
Christian Gnosticism only from 
fragmentary quotations of always 
questionable authenticity, from heav- 
ily slanted patristic descriptions, 
and from a few late original works 
like Pistis Sophia from an already 
decadent stage of the movement. It 
has long been recognized that the 
Church was at least negatively pro- 
foundly influenced by Gnosticism: 
The elevation of the bishop’s author- 
ity, the definition of the Canon, and 
the erection of formal creedal state- 
ments seem all to have been either 


caused or at least hastened by Gnosti- — 
cism. For this reason alone we ought - 
to rejoice at any new light upon a ~ 
once so formidable rival of the 
Church. Beyond this, it seems to me | 
clear that Bultmann and the religions- 
geschichtliche Schule are right that — 
Gnosis, a pervasive forerunner of - 
Christian, Manichean, and Mandean 
Gnosticism, was already seized upon 
by Paul and John as a vehicle to the 
Gentile world for the message of 
Christ the Redeemer. All the more 
reason, then, to greet this advent of 
new light upon a later stage of an- 
other form of this same religious — 
atmosphere. / 
The Gospel of Truth throws unex- & 
pected historical light upon the most | 
important man in Christian Gnosti- | 
cism, its most original and important 
teacher—Valentinus. Since he was 
born in Egypt and became a teacher 
(probably already Christian) there | 
before he went to Rome, it is most | 
appropriate that light about him | 
should now break forth from an Egyp- | 
tian jar. With van Unnik, Cerfaux, and | 
(more hesitantly) Quispel, I am con- | 
vinced that this writing is from the 
hand of Valentinus himself, written | 
in Greek about 150 A.D. at Rome, , 
the very work which Ireneus calls | 
“Gospel of Truth” and which Pseudo- - 
Tertullian says was “his.” Schenke re- » 
fuses to call it “Gospel of Truth” and 
insists upon calling it “the so-called | 
Gospel of Truth,” rightly recognizing + 
that as we have it, it bears neither - 
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title nor colophon, nowhere claims to 
be a gospel, and certainly does not 
belong to the category gospel as set 
by the Synoptics and John. That is 
true. But just as the nameless 
books of the Pentateuch are called 
B’reshith, W’elleh sh’moth, etc., after 
their first words (the Gospel of 
Mark, also, by the way) so this book 
was popularly known by its incipit: 
“The Gospel of Truth is a joy for 
|them who have received the boon, 
through the Father of Truth, of 
knowing it... .” A more appropriate 
description derived from the content 
-would have been: A Meditation on 
the Gospel. 

Now we know from Tertullian 
that though Valentinus finally became 
a thorough-going heretic, he was for 
years an accepted member of the 
Christian Church at Rome and that 
he even had a not entirely preposter- 
ous expectation of being made a 
bishop. He cannot have been an easy 
_member for the Church to tolerate in 
its midst, because Tertullian tells us 
he was “once and again ejected” from 

it. This clearly implies that before he 
was again ejected he must have suc- 
cessfully sustained an inquiry con- 
‘cerning the grounds for his first 
ejection. Did he write this Medita- 
tion before his final ejection from the 
Church? There are several things that 


suggest that he did. Ireneus describes 
many variants of a grandiose system 
which he tells us he has learned from 
pupils of a pupil of Valentinus. In 
it the unknowable, ultimate God, the 
Propator, has surrounded himself by 
emanation with a Pleroma of thirty 
named Eons, among which occur 
“Fathet”, ©Chrise’) “Jesus and 
“Sophia.” The latter three, at least, 
have earthly doublets. Sophia, the 
youngest of them all, is for men the 
most important because her folly led 
to the disastrous creation of this sorry 
world and of miserable man who is 
trapped within it not even knowing 
his plight, until such time as he is 
redeemed from it to the light-world 
above. If Valentinus is the inventor 
of this system, as he is too credulous- 
ly (I think) assured to be from the 
reported teachings of his pedagogical 
grandchildren, then in the Gospel of 
Truth Valentinus either carefully 
conceals it or has not yet invented it. 
There is no distinction between a 
Father and a Propator; the Father is 
God, and this Father created the All 
(said several times) and is Father of 
all or of the All. There is no room 
for a Demiurge. The Eons are men- 
tioned (as they also seem to be in the 
New Testament’) but if any eon has 
a name, this is never made clear. The 
writing contains no verb for “eman- 


-3Col. 1:26, Eph. 3:9, perhaps Eph. 2:2, and cf. Ign. Eph. 19:2. Here I side solidly 
_ with Bauer against Sasse in Kittel’s Worterbuch: “Die im hellenistischen Synkretismus 
so wichtige Vorstellung vor einem personhaftem Aion oder persdnlich gedachten 


_ Aiones ist dem NT fremd.” 
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ate” and no clear noun for “emana- 
tion”, though the pioneer editors of 
Evangelium Veritatis conjecture that 
the hitherto unknown Coptic noun 
tie (with the article mtie) may have 
this meaning (the same noun appears 
to occur a few times in the Apocry- 
phon of John, where Till considers 
it to be a contraction of NOYTE, 
“God” ). Be that as it may, the Father 
is said to have “begotten”; but as in 
the Canon the only object of his be- 
getting is the Son who bears, and is, 
His Name—i.e., His essence, His 
self—,; through the Son, then, (again 
as in the Canon) He is also the 
Father of those who have come to 
knowledge of Him and believe in 
Him. 

The most striking difference be- 
tween the Gospel of Truth and the 
systems described by Ireneus as de- 
rivatives from Valentinus’ thought is 
the absence of the fateful and foolish 
Eon Sophia from the Gospel of 
Truth. In the systems described by 
Ireneus she is the precipitator of 
matter, the cause of the very creation 
of the world, and hence the origin of 
the need for redemption and the 
cause of the whole drama of salva- 
tion. In the Gospel of Truth she is 
either totally absent or is present only 
under the much-concealing cloak of 
the term Plané, Error. Now even in 
Scripture Error may be personified 
GU; Pets32l7, 9 by sal: [ng AcGasthe 
spirit of error”); is Error in the Gos- 
pel of Truth nothing more than per- 


sonification of a human tendency? 
Perhaps not. Or is Error here quasi- — 
personal, a hypostasis, like Word of 
God or Wisdom (of God) in the 
Canon? Or are the predicates of 
Error so personal that we cannot re- 
fuse to recognize a downright mythi- 
cal person and a Plané-Myth? No 
unequivocal answer is possible here, 
but I tend toward the mythical an- 
swer. However, if it is mythical, it” 
is not the myth Ireneus attributes to 
the grandchildren of Valentinus. fF 
Plané, unlike Sophia, is not an emana- — 

tion within, or from within, the § 
divine Pleroma. Rather, Plané arose 
out of foggy ignorance of the Father | 
(17:10-15). Whose ignorance? If 
the ignorance of Sophia is meant, or 
the ignorance of all the lesser, more — 
distant Eons, then a strangely large 
amount of myth is left to the reader 
to supply. Is it not more natural to 
understand: the ignorance of men— 
men before they are enlightened? | 
Plané is synonymous with Forgetting }}; 
(whom? The Father and one’s origin | 
from Him) and also with the great: 
Lack (lack of knowledge of the fi 
Father). This triple entity—the err- - 
ing-forgetting-Lack which arose not : 
at the instigation of the Father, J 
though it did arise because of Him) 
(18:3)—-set to work upon a plasma, , 
a “figment”, to be the substitute for: 
the Truth. But this counterfeit fig-- 
ment was a mere nothing, whereas 
“the abiding Truth is unchangeable, | 
unperturbed, unembellishable.” I take 
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this figment to be the phantasmal 
world which man, astray in the fog 
of not-knowing-the-Father, casts up 
about himself as if it were reality; 
and I understand Plané to be Valen- 
tinus’ objectification of man’s own 
self-deception in his illusion-world, 
where, by and large, he refuses to be 
the creature of God the Creator. 

In the preceding paragraph I have 
been arguing with Hans Jonas, one 
-of the outstanding interpreters of 
Gnosticism. He also regards the Gos- 
pel of Truth as extremely important 
but thinks that it presupposes the 
whole developed “Valentinian  sys- 
tem,” upon which it is an abstract, 
almost philosophical commentary of 
the symbolic values of its mythology. 
For him its supreme value is that it 
presents an inner-Valentinian, more 
or less clear statement of what that 
mythology meant to a Valentinian. I 
am not convinced, because the Gospel 
of Truth not merely leaves out essen- 
tial features of the “system” but also 
leaves no room for them. I think we 
-must leave open the possibility that 
it represents, instead, the early, still- 
‘Christian Valentinus operating with 
‘daring poetic terms rather than with 
‘the mythical figures which either he 
himself or his pupils after him had 
‘not yet invented. It is meditative and 
homiletical rather than philosophical. 

~ One further value of the Gospel of 


Truth is the light it throws upon the 
early history of the New Testament 
Canon. Future histories of the Canon 
will have to take this writing into ac- 
count. For here, as van Unnik of 
Utrecht has shown,’ within ten years 
of Marcion’s eleven-book canon are 
found allusions to the Synoptics, 
John, most of Paul’s letters (but with 
no sign of the Pastorals), Hebrews, 
and Revelation. Nothing so revealing 
as to the early extent of the New 
Testament Canon is known until the 
Muratorian Canon of about fifty years 
later. Apparently Tertullian was right 
in saying that unlike Marcion Valen- 
tinus used—or misused—the whole 
New Testament Canon.” 


W uar, FINALLY, can be said about 
the one other published work from 
the Chenoboskion Library—the Apo- 
cryphon of John? Most of all this: 
that its light is the dimmest of the 
glimmerings cast by any of the four 
books we are able to consider. Actual- 
ly the publication five years ago by 
Walter C. Till rested primarily not 
upon a Chenoboskion MS but upon the 
MS that has lain around Berlin for six- 
ty years, was almost published twice, 
but was prevented by war and natural 
disaster until it had become known 
that the Egyptian jar contained not 
merely one but three texts parallel 
to it. One of them (first work in 


1The Gospel of Truth and the New Testament” in Cross, The Jung Codex, pp. 79ff. 


2De Praescriptione, 38, 7ff. 
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Puech’s Vol. I) is another copy of 
the same work. The two others are 
expanded, re-worked forms (in 
Puech’s Vol. III and VIII) which van 
Unnik calls a revised edition of the 
first. Photographs of the Cairo MS 
(Vol. I) were made available to Till, 
who lists the more important of its 
variants in the footnotes of his text 
edition. From his footnotes it is clear 
that while the Berlin and the Cairo 
manuscripts contain the same origin- 
ally Greek work, they are not simply 
copies of the same translation, but 
rather copies either of two different 
translations or of an original transla- 
tion which had been “diligently com- 
pared and revised” from the Greek for 
the later copy, whichever one that may 
be. Till’s publication does not render 
superfluous the publication of the 
Cairo copy. Little is known about the 
two expanded forms, but it can be 
hoped that when they are published 
some new insights into the thought- 
processes of the Gnostics may be 
gained from studying the tendency of 
the changes which a Gnostic editor 
thought necessary to make for a new 
generation of readers. 

In content the work falls roughly 
into two halves: a cosmogonic revela- 
tion spoken by the risen Christ and 
a soteriological dialogue in which 
Christ answers at varying length nine 
questions asked by John (son of 
Zebedee, 19:9). The situation— 
Christ giving secret revelations after 
his resurrection—is the same as that 


in Pistis Sophia and other Gnostic — 
works. Closer study of it will, I be- 
lieve, help to interpret some of the — 
old puzzles presented by Pistis 
Sophia. For instance, Pistis Sophia 
often mentions a mythical figure 
called Authades (“the  self-willed 
one”) without identifying him. The 
Apoctyphon of John uses the same 
term but identifies him with Jalda- 
baoth-Saklas, the Protarchon who is 
the Demiurge. Some of its details of — 
the Sophia-myth also seem to fit into 
the incomplete myth found in Pistis 
Sophia. Close resemblances also exist 
between the Apocryphon of John and 
the mythical systems described by 
Ireneus, who evidently understated 
rather than exaggerated the complica- 
tion of mythical speculation in the 
later followers of Valentinus. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
thing about the Apocryphon of John § 
is the double use it makes of the Old — 
Testament and particularly of the 
first seven chapters of Genesis. On 
the one hand it simply assumes with- 
out explicit statement or argument 
the authority of the Old Testament 
as a source of information about 
creation. Only Jews or Christians . 
could make this tacit assumption. . 
But just as clearly the author also) 
has another authority — evidently } 
Gnostic inspiration or Gnostic tradi- - 
tion — which countermands the? 
authority of the Old Testament; for: 
he several times says (45:8; 58:15; ; 
59:17), “Not as Moses says . .. 99 


> 


— os 


: 
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and proceeds to quote the Pentateuch. 
| From this writing and some forty 
_ Others yet to be published we should 


learn eventually a good deal about 
Gnostic exegesis of the Old Testa- 
ment and the relation of the Gnostic 
movement to heretical Judaism, 
which Robert Grant has so challeng- 
ingly pointed up in Gnosticism and 
Early Christianity. Such investigation, 
we may confidently expect will even- 
tually enable us to see several steps 
farther back into the origin of the 
strange world of Gnosticism. 


To SUM UP: we now have, or shall 
have when it is all published, a whole 
library in which Christian Gnostics 


. speak directly to us unhampered by 


4 
) 


— 


( 
q 


Church censorship or comment. It al- 
ready reveals that Christianity did 


not reach Egypt primarily from 
Rome—for that is the probable ten- 
dency of the tradition that Mark 
evangelized Egypt—but that it came, 
at least in part and earlier, direct 
from neighboring Palestine carried 
by Jewish Christians. It gives us the 
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means of recovering some hitherto 
unknown Palestinian traditions of the 
words of Jesus and enables us to see 
the Oxyrhyncus sayings in their cor- 
rect restoration and their proper con- 
text. It gives us back an important 
gospel used by the Manicheans 
(Thomas). It allows Valentinus, the 
most important Christian Gnostic, to 
speak directly to us. It opens up new 
vistas upon the history of Gnosticism 
and of interrelations among its sects. 
It adds greatly to the resources of 
Coptic lexicography and particularly 
to the peculiarities of one of its less 
known dialects. It has given a greater 
stimulus to the study of Coptic by 
theologians than has ever before 
arisen. 

The dimness of the light from 
early Christian Egypt is still here, but 
the documents already found offer 
fascinating study for generations to 
come—and the sheltering sands of 
Egypt are still there, probably con- 
taining many more documents than 
have yet come to light. 


To read the Bible one need not be learned, so long as one is humble 


enough and earnest enough to make use of the helps the learned have 
so abundantly provided, often out of a profound love of the Scriptures 


they have studied with unremitting care. 
—MacGregor, The Bible in the Making 


Uses and Misuses of the Bible 


by KRISTER 


Or toric “Uses and Misuses of 
the Bible” is one of utmost impor- 
tance, and especially that also the 
misuses be considered. The amount 
of evil which the Bible has on its 
conscience is considerable, in its hav- 
ing been lending its authority to the 
survival and the reinforcement of re- 
actionary and otherwise distasteful 
movements. We don’t often think 
about that. The furthest it is fashion- 
able to go in the church is to say that 
the church is sometimes a little slow 
in catching up with the implications 
of its own message; but the brute fact 
is that here—as with so many other 
gifts of God—the wrong handling 
thereof is detrimental. 

We are all for the Bible and hence 
not inclined to criticize when people 
seem to get much out of it, or seem 
to honor it properly, or when people 
pay the highest tributes to the Holy 
Book and its holiness in ever more 
glowing terms. When the Gideon 
Society is spreading its Bible all over 
hotel rooms and airplanes and trains, 
it should give us some pause, though, 
that the availability of the Bible in 
mass editions is a most recent pheno- 
menon in the history of the Christian 


* See Ad Hoc, page 5. 
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Church. It was not until the beginning 
of the 19th century that this sort of 
availability became a democratic and 
pan-social phenomenon. Hence this 
availability of the Holy Book should 
raise some serious and methodologi- 


cal questions to church leaders and 


theologians alike— questions which 
have seldom been raised within our 
well-founded joy about the fact that 
so-and-so many millions of Bibles are 


spread and that this book now is trans- — 


lated into over a thousand languages. 


The Bible can in many respects be — 


paralleled to radioactive material, 
an image which indicates both its 
healing powers and its dangers; and 


if we believe in the healing powers ~ 


of this potent book, we should also 
be aware of the dangers of fall-out. 
Earlier periods of the church were 


less pragmatic and less romantic in — 


their attitude to the uses and misuses 
or abuses of the Bible. We are some- 


a) Tard 


times shocked in the study of church © 


history and history of dogma how | 


Christians could cut with the most — 
ferocious knives into the beautiful — 


feelings and convictions and deep 
religious insights of their fellow or 
half-fellow Christians. This is one of 
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the shocking phenomena of the Chris- 
tological and other theological de- 
bates: why so little reverence for 
what was holy to other people? I am 
not pleading for a return to the era 
of hunting heretics and heresies; but 
I think that a theological student 
should be aware of the fact that the 
dogmatic harshness was not so much 
a lack of spiritual sensitivity as it was 
a sign of their deep awareness that 
much was at stake. They knew that 
holiness can be abused, and that the 
dangers become greater, the greater 
the power embedded in Scripture. 

In the history of dogma we know 
that the overstatement of the theo- 
logical case proved to be, in the light 
of the main tradition of the church, 
just as dangerous and as bad as the 
understatement. We should never for- 
get that the chief heresies in the early 
history of Christology were those 
which overstated the divinity of 
Christ rather than those which under- 
stated it. This has always been a diffi- 
culty which has plagued the church: 
the fact that the danger of pious over- 
statements are just as dangerous as 
the understatements. In the matter of 
the Bible, I would exemplify the 

overstatement and the understatement 

by saying that the Bible is neither 
idol nor symbol although it seems to 
serve as both in present day Chris- 
tianity. 


Tue UNDERSTATEMENT OF THE 
CASE (which is not so much an ac- 


tual statement as an attitude) is that 
the Bible serves as the symbol, espe- 
cially the symbol of Protestantism. 
I'm happy to see that the most grue- 
some misuse of the Bible, or abuse of 
the Bible, is not in action in this 
school, and that is to place the open 
Bible on the altar or on the table. You 
couldn’t really have a worse symbol 
—a totally meaningless symbol be- 
cause it is a Bible out of which or in 
which is never ever read, which is 
opened up somewhere in the 119th 
Psalm which gets ever more yellow 
and yellow, and dustier and dustier. 
But somehow one has the feeling that 
one has to have a symbol, since the 
Roman Catholics have plenty; so we 
have to have something; so you place 
the Bible there. Now, it seems to me 
that this is symbolic of much Protes- 
tant attitude towards the Bible, a 
great reverence which has to be brok- 
en through if you are to arrive at an 
intelligent and spiritual understand- 
ing of the matter: a great reverence 
towards the Bible while never read- 
ing it, and when reading it or hear- 
ing it preached upon, not really look- 
ing for any new insight, but using 
the Bible and using the sermon as 
getting a golden frame of rhetoric 
around one’s own petty thoughts. The 
Bible is not read much; and if read 
we do not look for the new, the ele- 
ments which do not fit our image of 
God and Christ; and yet those are the 
ones which hold promise to broaden 
and deepen our faith. 
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This is the understatement which 
can embellish itself with all kinds of 
glorious statements about how great 
this book is. If you test yourself, or 
if you test a so-called layman (and 
we are not so very different), how 
much of these thousands of pages is 
really operative in your faith, you 
will be shocked, and you will certain- 
ly feel as the prodigal son, who knew 
that his father’s house was rich but 
who lived from crumbs. 


Tue OTHER CASE is the one where 
the Bible becomes the idol, and some- 
how the idea of the Bible on the altar 
could also express this idolatry. Such 
idolatry is found not only in funda- 
mentalism, which is a very rationalis- 
tic form of idolatry in this respect, 
but also in many quarters where the 
homage given to the Bible has lost 
sight of the fact that the Bible is a 
book. How often do preachers say, 
“The Bible says,” or “The Word of 
God says,” when they actually should 
say, if that is what they believe, that 
“God says in his Word.” 

In the history of religions, especi- 
ally the history of Judaism in the in- 
tertestamental period, you are very 
familiar with the hypostases or the 
process of hypostatizing. When God 
becomes removed, intermediaries 
have a tendency to creep in and fill 
the gap—angels, and the Shekinah, 
and the memra’, all glorious—yet we 
usually interpret this as a lowering of 
the religious intensity of the actual 
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transcendence of God himself. 

Now this is what has happened in 
large quarters of Protestantism; the 
Bible has become a hypostasis. Many 
people, both outside and inside the 
church, have the feeling that what the 
church is really trying to make them 
do is “to believe in the Bible’; and 
once they have come to believe in the 
Bible, then they have passed through 


the gate and can roll out on the © 
heavenly turnpike through the coun- — 


try of revelation. . 
Actually the function of the Bible 


in this respect in Protestantism is very 


similar to the function of Virgin 
Mary in the Roman Catholic Church. 
We often say that Virgin Mary “crept 


in between”. This is one of the things — 


we try to plague our Catholic friends © 


with, telling them: after all, why 
don’t you go to Christ directly, or to 


4 


God directly? Why have this inter- 


mediary? But if I were to say that the © 


Bible has similarly crept in between, 


then you say, “Oh no; the Bible is not — 
such an intermediary. On the contra-_ 
ty, it is a means of grace, it is the 
very channel by which the Word of — 


God comes to us—by which God 


comes to us in his redeeming and his ~ 


judging action.” If you have heard 


the Roman Catholic argument about 


Virgin Mary, you have heard exactly 
the same words: she is the channel 
of grace. She is not at all “in be- 
tween”; on the contrary. Actually 
when you press this analogy, it is 


stunning how far you can press it; 
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but ultimately I recognize that there 
are certain differences, especially that 
the function of Virgin Mary within 
the Bible doesn’t seem exactly to 
coincide with her place and function 
in Roman Catholic piety. Yet, as to 
the phenomenon and the function of 
the hypostasis, the analogy is obvious. 


Turse are the major misuses. There 
are minor misuses or abuses which 
are also difficult to deal with because 
as with almost all misuses of the Bible 
they are due to the best of intentions. 
In the 18th century, in my home land, 
they preached some interesting ser- 
mons; and they were very much in 
the tradition of Enlightenment. There 
was the glorious sermon on the story 
of Jesus’ raising up a widow's son 
who was brought out of the city 
when Jesus met the funeral proces- 
sion. And the topic of this sermon 
was “On the Advantages of Placing 
the Cemeteries Outside the City.” 
And it was also the time when the 
superior American potato had 
reached Europe, and there were quite 
a few sermons by socially responsible 
and conscious clergy over the text that 
“Man does not live by bread alone” 
—sermons by which the potato case 
was pushed in conservative farming 
areas. 

Now, you laugh. What actually 
happened in these sermons was a con- 
cern for immediate relevance, and 
certainly that concern was fully 
achieved. But it strikes me as if most 


of our preaching and our thinking 
about the Bible is in structure and 
type and method exactly as sacrile- 
gious as these hygienic and agricul- 
tural concerns in 18th century Swe- 
den. We do it in a somewhat more 
spiritual vein; but we do exactly the 
same thing in the name of relevance, 
speaking to the actual situation. I 
read once a sermon by one of the 
famous preachers in Boston which 
dealt with the baptism of Jesus in 
Jordan. He noted that Jordan’s water 
is rather dirty and this gave him his 
“point”: Imagine, that Jesus had to 
go down into that dirty water in 
order to receive the Holy Spirit. 
Hence, if people are afraid of getting 
dirty, going into social issues and 
politics, they will never be endowed 
with God’s inspiration in their Chris- 
tian life—Now this is exactly as 
ridiculous as the potato sermons we 
spoke about, but we experience it to 
be very much to the point. It is a 
message badly needed. It has all kinds 
of things to be said for it. As usual, 
I guess, the preacher has proven the 
right point—but with the wrong 
text. There is no connection whatso- 
ever between the story of the baptism 
of Jesus and this application. But it 
sounds relevant, and hence it passes. 
But what happens, if this preaching 
is going on, is that we are really tell- 
ing our congregation that we do not 
believe at all in the relevance of the 
Bible. Our concern for rash and di- 
rect relevance of this sort—a tagged- 
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on relevancy, a method where we 
hang apples of homiletical cleverness 
on the Christmas tree—becomes actu- 
ally sacrilegious. This is one of the 
most dangerous misuses of the Bible; 
and some traditions have been honest 
enough to leave the text out totally 
and just bring their message (which 
is a more honest approach but has 
certain things to be said against it, 
because there are many opportunities 
for general speaking; and preaching 
should have sort of a special slant— 
to make an understatement). 

This gross and sacrilegious abuse of 
the Bible is a kind of lower-degree 
allegory; it is an allegory in reverse. 
While Origen and the great allego- 
rists thought that the allegorical inter- 
pretation was at the very top of the 
spiritual ladder, we have now arrived 
at the point where we use allegory to 
become trivial, to teach insights 
which we have without or even in 
spite of the Bible. 


How can we avow such mis- 
uses? One of the answers to that ur- 
gent question is to arrive at what I 
would call a functional use of the 
Bible. I do not say functionalistic, so 
that at any cost it has to look modern 
(although this would suggest a rather 
interesting approach to the history of 
preaching and interpretation, because 
we certainly have Gothic theology 
and Romanesque and baroque—in 
both senses of the word—and Neo- 
Gothic; and there is certainly a rela- 


tion between the New England meet- 
ing house and the theology and the 
interpretation of Scripture that goes 
with it). No, I mean “functional” in 
the sense of an attitude toward the 
Bible which is construed in accor- 
dance with the nature of the material 
and the intentions of the documents 
themselves—a use of the Bible which 
takes full account of the fact that the 
Bible is a book, neither a symbol nor 
an idol; an approach which is not 
totally blind to the fact that the Bible 
is an old book and hence a difficult 
book. While it says in Hebrews 13:8 
that Christ is the same today, yester- 
day, and forever, it does not say that 
the Bible shares zm all respects in this 
timeless character of the living Christ. 

I am suggesting a view which is 
totally clear on the fact that the Bible 
is a Holy Book, but not holy in the 
sense of mathematical pedantry. It is 
one of the difficulties with the con- 
cept of holiness that it drags with it 
—be it Aristotelian or Thomistic or 
just plain bad—such connotation that 
sooner or later you come to that situa- 
tion of the preacher in the South, 
where the congregation were told that 
there would be gnashing of teeth in 
hell; and one in the congregation said, 
“But what about us who have no 
teeth?” And the preacher, being a 
firm believer in the “holiness” and ac- 
curacy of the Word and the omnip- 
otence of God in a_ philosophical 
sense, gave the answer, “God will pro- 
vide them!” Now, this to me is not 
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only funny; it is a rather revealing 
symbol of how holiness can be mis- 
understood in the famous lines of 
whether it is possible for God in his 
omnipotence to pull the hair of the 
bald head. This is a classical problem 
of omnipotence which shows that 
holiness, infallibility, and all that goes 
with it, has somehow to be seen in 
another context. When the Bible is 
holy, I think it is because it is set 
apart by God and for his purposes. The 
holiness of revelation is very much of 
the same nature as when the boy in 
the Jewish Seder at Passover asks the 
question, “Father, why is this night 
different from all other nights?” And 
then comes the story of the Exodus. 
And, so it is also with the Bible: why 
is this book different from all other 
books? The answer to this question 
is grounded in the deeds and acts of 
God, of which this book is the wit- 
ness. 


As I LOOK AT THE BIBLE, I think 
that one should be ready to answer 
questions which are vety seldom 
asked, but which are the natural ones 
when you speak about a book. The 
first thing you ask is whether it is a 
good ot a bad book—and we are all 
in favor of the view that it is a rather 
good book. But usually we have not 
had enough of a clear “book con- 
science” in our dealing with the Bible 
to pursue the second question which 
comes up when you speak about a 
book: What is it abouz? It’s striking 


when that question is raised in that 
form that any holder of a Bachelor 
of Divinity degree or a Master or a 
Doctor of Divinity degree does not 
have a ready answer. And not because 
the answer is so rich that he can’t 
formulate it, but mainly because he 
has never thought about it in such 
simple terms. I think that one could 
best describe the Bible in an overall 
fashion, by referring to it as the 
Magna Charta, ot the “deed of adop- 
tion,” using the word “deed” con- 
sciously in its double meaning of 
“act” and “document”. The Bible is 
the Magna Charta; it is the basis on 
which J, living here and now, have 
the right to consider myself a child 
of God (1 John 3:1). I have been 
drawn into this drama, because what 
is this book about if not about God 
and his wrestling with mankind? On 
the basis of Christ I have become an 
“honorary Jew’, as Paul argues on 
my behalf in Romans 9 to 11, when 
he speaks about the Gentiles who 
have been engrafted on the noble 
olive branch. And just as the Old 
Testament is the Magna Charta for 
the chosen nation the Jews, so it is 
in its totality, with the New Testa- 
ment, the Magna Charta and the deed 
of adoption, by which, in which, 
under which, and from which we 
live. The Bible contains many other 
things, but whatever it contains has 
to be understood within this frame- 
work. Only within this framework do 
I hear God speak to me through the 
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Bible, even in those passages where 
the prophet says, “Thus says the 
Lord.” Only within this framework 
do I hear God speak as my God and 
as God. 


‘Tumrz ts A METHOD of reading the 
Bible, popular for private reading 
especially, where people ate encour- 
aged to read a chapter a day in a way 
which by caricature could sometimes 
be described as the slot-machine ap- 
proach: Man says to God, “Now I'll 
give you a chance here of fifteen 
verses, and you tell me something!” 
Even if it is done with reverence and 
prayer, as it should, God is up against 
vety heavy odds in Leviticus; and this 
is serious, because this must mean 
that we have not acted from the right 
attitude towatds the Bible. Large 
parts of the Bible will have to remain 
mute under this method. There is 
genuine need for a more functional 
approach, one which recognizes the 
nature of the Scriptures as the Magna 
Charta of the Church. Then the Bible 
will not be tested by arbitrary experi- 
ments of direct and often tagged-on 
relevancy of this sort. By an act of 
recognition—not an act of creation 
—did Israel and the Church respond 
to the acts and will of God. That is 
how the canon of the sixty-six books 
became our Bible. Without the 
Church there would have been no 
Bible. And without the Church to- 
day there would be no Bible—only a 
collection of religious documents of 


considerable value to those interested. 
Only within such a framework can 
the misuses be checked and over- 
come. 


Ler mz Now TURN to the last and 
most treacherous of these misuses, 
perhaps so difficult to tackle because 
its appearance is so beautiful, full of 
truth, and experiential reality: the 
question about the “we” and the 
“thee”. When the Bible says, “We 
are,” on what grounds do we know 
whether this “we” includes ws? Now, 
when it says in the Book of Acts, 
“And when it was decided that we 
should sail for Italy” (27:1), we 
usually do not apply this “we” to our- 
selves; but in almost every other in- 
stance, where we feel somehow that 
it appeals to us, we always think that 
this “we” includes me; but how do 
we know? There are famous examples 
of this in our reading the passion 
narrative. The most usual approach 
to preaching and to reading and to 
meditation is to identify ourselves 
with the actors of that drama. Just as 
we play Galilee in Sunday School 
with our children, so we play Jerusa- 
lem in the passion narrative; and we 
recognize, and recognize rightly, that 
there is a little piece of Peter and a — 
little piece of Pilate, and even a little 
or a large piece of Judas in our hearts, 
too. We were all there when He was 
nailed to the cross; but is it not true 
that every preacher is also aware of 
the fact that he is just scratching the » 
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surface of the story of the passion 
with such anthropocentric, self-in- 
terested approach? Paul never does. 
For Paul, as for all serious Christian 
theology, the real point in the passion 
narrative is the fruit, the effect, that 
which came out of it: redemption, re- 
conciliation, salvation. And while we 
-can feel both biblical and homileti- 
cally clever and spiritually edified by 
that former approach, it appears as 
sheer superficiality, as a beautiful, 
laudable, and useful game of the 
Christian kindergarten (—and what 
else are we than children of God; so 
we should play that way—). There is 
something suggestive, something use- 
ful in this; but it doesn’t get down to 
the intended message. 

This is the more obvious if you 
take the two translations now offered 
by King James Version and R.S.V. to 
the famous passage in Galatians 3:24. 
King James’ says that “the law was 
our schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ”; but R.S.V. says “that the law 
was our custodian until Christ came.” 
Actually these are two absolutely, 
drastically different interpretations of 
the same passage. And the difference, 
to cut a long argument short, is that in 
King James’ case the “we” is you and 
me and everybody. It is the function 
of the law that it does serve as a 
tutor which prepares our consciences 
so that we really come to the point 
where we recognize that we need the 
Christ. But if you read R.S.V. (which 
in this case gives the correct transla- 


tion) it means that the “we” is not 
“we” at all; but it is—as often in 
Paul’s Epistles—“we” == Paul + 
the Jews; and, hence, if we non- 
Jewish Christians read this for our- 
selves, we ate just turning Paul’s 
whole argument upside down. Paul’s 
point is to show that the Law has 
come to its end with the coming of 
Christ, while it had had the function 
of a custodian for “us Jews, of which 
I am one” until Christ came. This 
very simple example shows how care- 
ful you have to be with these “we’s” 
and how dangerous the existential 
shortcuts to relevance are. In the 
name of truth and respect for God’s 
word we have to withstand this exis- 
tential bent, which is so appealing to 
preachers and bible readers of our 
days. 

Not too long ago, I heard a good 
sermon by a preacher in Cambridge. 
He preached on the laborers in the 
vineyard (Matthew 20:1-16). You 
know the story: some started to work 
early, others came later, and some 
started shockingly late in the after- 
noon. The sermon began, as we usu- 
ally do: we should learn that we 
shouldn’t ask for rewards, and so 
forth and so on; but suddenly the 
preacher stopped and said, “But ac- 
tually this is not what the parable is 
about.” He said, “When Jesus told 
this, what he meant was that all of 
us here in this congregation are the 
eleventh-hour men—because we are 
Gentiles. And the point of the story 
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is to glorify this new era in God’s 
dealing with mankind when the Gen- 
tiles get in as the eleventh-hour men, 
the Jews having been carrying the 
hardness of the work in the vineyard 
under the heat of the Law of God.” 
And that is certainly correct. This 
should somehow engender in us the 
joy of being the eleventh-hour men 
instead of just rebuking us for think- 
ing about reward. That note should 
perhaps be there too; but we 
shouldn’t just transpose this glorious 
Gospel into a Boy Scout slogan: a 
Boy Scout does his duty without 
thinking about reward. 


] HAVE SPOKEN MUCH about the 
misuses because it is so much easier; 
but let me end by trying to say a few 
things about the proper uses of the 
Bible, as I would hope it to be used 
in preaching and teaching and private 
reading. 

1) The role of the preacher is ex- 
actly this burdensome task, to apply 
these “thee’s” and “we’s” correctly. 
We are not allowed to let the Bible 
down in the interest of effectiveness 
and rhetoric; we are trained to be 
able to come as close and as deep as 
possible into the meaning and mes- 
sage of the Bible itself. But that pre- 
supposes that we do believe that this 
book zs relevant, so that we do not 
need to tag on our own little home- 
made relevancies. The preaching 
takes place within our worship, and 
the Word of God is part of it, and 


the preacher is called to the awe- 
some responsibility to guide his con- 
gregation in their listening to the 
Word; that is to answer afresh the 
question which the Ethiopian eunuch 
put to Philip (Acts 8:31ff.). How 
otherwise could we live with a Bible 
where Jesus says, both “He who is 
not with me is against me” (Luke 
11:23) and “He who is not against 
you is for you” (Luke 9:50). Jesus 
spoke differently at different occa- — 
sions, since he spoke to precise issues; 
and so does the preacher—at least, he 
should—; and some who wanted to 
follow Jesus were asked to go home 
instead (Mark 5:19), while some- 
times he ordered the opposite 
(Matthew 8:22). So the preacher is 
the mouth of God in applying the 
Word, and this is serious and much 
more of a responsibility than we 
usually recognize——Furthermore the 
preacher should recognize more fully 
what the setting of worship means 
for his sermons. Worship is the place 
where we are what we really are; 
that’s the only time when the Chris- — 
tian is at home, when he worships be- 

fore the Almighty. It is not the filling 
station to which he goes to get some 
new fuel for the week. This is where — 
we really belong, where the children 
of God eat together and enjoy God 
together; and in that setting we 
shouldn't lose the note about what we 
are. We preach on the text, “You are 
the salt of the earth”; but I have heard 
ninety-five per cent of the sermons on — 
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that text say to me, “Wish you were 
a little more salt of the earth.” But 
it actually says, “You are ...”! The 
subjunctive and the optative are very 
dangerous in preaching since they 
threaten to erase the glorious indica- 
tive which zs the Gospel. 

2) Secondly, in teaching: Teach- 
ing is the study of the Magna Charta 
of our freedom in all its respects, also 
its injunction and its demands. It is a 
giving of reasons for that faith which 
is in us; it is somehow—and espe- 
cially seminary teaching—a dealing 
with the electric wire system without 
the electricity, well knowing that this 
system has no significance whatsoever 
wete it not for its purpose of leading 
that electricity of the spirit of God. 
But while you are working on it— 
since you cannot climb up to heaven 
and disconnect the earth connection, 
as the people working on the electric 
wires, and since there is no rubber 
insulation available in our human 
finitude—the only way we can deal 
with it is by shutting off the current 
and dealing with it as it is. And Paul 
said, miraculously enough, that teach- 
ing is just as much a gift of the Spirit 
as is speaking with tongues. 

3) Finally, the private reading 
should come as far away as possible 
from the slot-machine approach. The 
private reading should not be frantic, 
fMervous. To read the Bible in the 
way people read it in the good old 
days of strong biblicial faith is much 


more similar to average reading than 
we think. They read, they read long 
pieces, they immersed themselves in 
it, they didn’t read in this greedy 
manner, forcing God to give some 
specific insight to them in each peri- 
cope. They were created by the 
Word, and there even Leviticus had 
its place and function. We should ex- 
pose ourselves, immerse ourselves, 
and so be shaped by our private read- 
ing. Remember what it says in Scrip- 
ture, that there are those who by 
practice have trained their minds to 
distinguish between good and evil 
(Hebrews 5:14). This is the train- 
ing we go through in our private 
reading. Now and then God gives us 
something to do and something to 
think about, precisely for us; it strikes 
us as it struck an Augustine or a 
Luther. But this is for the saints, and 
this is for the rare occasion; this is 
not the rationale for the usefulness 
of every day reading the Bible. The 
proportion of work in the curriculum 
of the angels is the proper one for 
the Christian: angels are always pic- 
tured as constantly praising God, 
night and day; only now and then are 
they pictured as getting a little job to 
do, rushing out on an errand. Some- 
thing of the relaxation in the hands 
of God is very proper to the private 
reading of the Bible. Such relaxed 
reading presupposes not less but more 
faith in the deep significance of the 
Bible. 
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So I have spoken about the Bible, 
not in as glowing holiness terms as 
some; but the glow of the overstate- 
ments about the Bible strikes me 
often as all the glories of Saul’s 
armour which was much too heavy 
and hence non-functional to David. 
The functional has its strength in its 
being informed by the very nature of 
the Bible itself. Holiness can be de- 
scribed in strong words, but that 
strength sometimes reminds me of 


the strength of steel which is con- 
siderable, and yet we are true to say 
that the strength of life—of human 
life—is stronger than the strength of 
steel. It depends on how you measure 
it. Hence, we should be very careful 
with our theological arguments. The 
shiny steel arguments of orthodoxy 
in the matter of inspiration and the 
holiness of the Bible seem strong. But 
is it the strength of life? 


A very great deal of evil comes from the fact that a fit of nerves is so 
often mistaken for something wrong with the soul. 


—D. Considine, Confidence in God 


A Survey of 
Recent Roman Catholic Literature 


by JOHN H. GERSTNER 


In this brief survey of recent Ro- 
man Catholic literature, we propose 
to present our material in five cate- 
gories. There is, of course, probably 
no one book which exactly fits in one 
category exclusively. On the other 
hand, neither is there any one book 
without a predominant character 
which justifies its classification. The 
five categories are: theological, poli- 
tical, historical, unionistic, and refer- 
ence literature. 


I. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 

The theological literature concern- 
ing Romanism is most abundant and 
significant. Karl Adam is perhaps 
Rome’s best known exponent of her 
fundamental thought. His The Spirit 
of Catholicism has recently appeared 
in paperback. Erich Pryzwara may be 
Rome's ablest philosopher and his 
Gesprach Zwischen den Kirchen is a 
summary of four conferences be- 
tween Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics. The Jesuit Walter Ong is a ris- 
ing Roman philosopher with his re- 
cent works on Peter Ramus. He dis- 
cusses existentialism in the March 
1954 edition of Theological Studies. 
A Handbook of the Catholic Faith 
by Van Doornik, Jelsma, and Van de 


Lisdonk (1958) is an easy and in- 
expensive paperback introduction to 
the theology of Rome by scholars 
who are good popularizers. It repeats 
the usual superficial criticisms of 
Protestantism and avoids—conscious- 
ly or unconsciously we cannot say— 
the basic Protestant defense and 
critique. George Henri Tavard’s Holy 
Writ and Holy Church: The Crisis of 
the Protestant Reformation and his 
Protestantism ate interesting as is his 
lengthy review of Protestant Pelikan’s 
Riddle of Roman Catholisicm (in 
The Journal of Religion, January, 
1960). He is generally appreciative 
of Pelikan but where he differs gives 
no evidence to show that his differ- 
ence is anything more than personal. 

This year a fifteen dollar book has 
been published which may be worth 
its high price to those who desire a 
cross section of Roman scholarship 
on the various topics of the church’s 
teaching. A. Robert Caponigri is the 
editor of Modern Catholic Thinkers: 
An Anthology, which is introduced 
by the celebrated Jesuit, D’Arcy. 
Among other well known contribu- 
tors are Van Balthasar (an authority 
on Barth), J. C. Murray (America’s 
most articulate Jesuit), Christopher 
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Dawson (a distinguished historian 
and the first of his faith to become 
a member of the faculty at Harvard 
Divinity School), Philip Hughes 
(whom we will mention later) and 
Jacques Maritain and Etienne Gilson 
(who require no introduction). One 
of the most interesting essays is by 
the French Father Bouyer, who here- 
in continues his earnest endeavor to 
persuade Protestants to return to 
Rome on the ground that the sup- 
posed differences have been greatly 
exaggerated: “The Catholic Church 
Necessary to the Full Flowering of 
the Principles of the Reformation.” 

We must not fail to call attention 
to the June issue of Theological 
Studies which has a bumper crop of 
interesting articles on the doctrine of 
Roman Theology. Nor may we omit 
the popular John A. O’Brien’s The 
Faith of Millions; and Benjamin L. 
Masse (editor), The Catholic Mind 
Through Fifty Years, 1903-1953 is 
well worth reading. 

In the realm of particular dogmas 
the Roman writers have also been 
active. Devout and steeped in the 
tradition of Satisfaction theology plus 
a sharply articulated doctrine of the 
re-presentation of the completed 
atonement of the cross in the blood- 
less mass is the work of the Domini- 
can, Gaspar LeFabvre, Redemption 
through the Blood of Jesus. Many 
have written on the liturgical move- 
ment which is a conspicuous feature 
of modern Roman Catholicism. Of 
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perennial and crucial interest is the — 


doctrine of papal infallibility. Dom 
Butler responded to the challenge of 
the Anglican Salmon’s The Infalli- 
bility of the Church in abbreviated 
reprint with his The Church and In- 
fallibility, A Reply to the Abridged 


“Salmon”. Precisely because this is a — 
competent and serious effort to meet - 
real issues stated classically, its basic — 


failure is a tribute at once to the 


cogency of Salmon, the validity of the _ 


basic Protestant position, and the 
futility of Roman infallibilism. The 
late Monsignor Ronald Knox’s bril- 
liant pen produced an impressive 
translation of the Bible and the less 
known but very interesting Enxthu- 
stasm in which he tries to pin the 
guilt for all subjectivism, mild and 


mad, on the Protestant principle of — 


private judgment, stated definitively 
at the Reformation. Dom Bernard 
Orchard has produced A Catholic 
Commentary on Holy Scripture. Of 
course Roman Catholic polemics have 
continued and one of the sharpest is 
“Protestantism Today” by John L. 
Murphy in The Sign (December 
1954), a disconcertingly penetrating, 
though brief, analysis of the confu- 
sion in present-day Protestant ranks. 
The Virgin Mary continues to receive 
extremely devout attention as is evi- 


dent in C. X. J. M. Friethoff’s current 3 


A Complete Mariology. 


Protestant writers, too, have been — 


absorbedly interested in Roman theo- 


ars ’ 


logy. Probably the best exposition-— 
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critique of the gamut of doctrine is 
Gerritt Berkouwet’s Conflict with 
Rome. The Dutch Calvinistic theolo- 
gian is current with Continental writ- 
ing though slighting the work on 
this side of the Atlantic and is con- 
siderably more concessive to Rome 
than John Calvin was. The same 
author’s little volume, Recent De- 
velopments im Roman Catholic 
Thought, may be considered a sup- 
plement to the former work. Stanley 
Stubet’s Protestant Primer is a popu- 
lar account serving a useful purpose, 
especially in its present paper back 
edition, but not significant in the 
weighty way of Berkouwer. Many 
small summary works have appeared 
including the Canadian Arthur G. 
Reynold’s What's the Difference? 
and Edward J. Tanis’ What Rome 
Teaches. 

Protestant writing on infallibilism 
has been especially abundant. H. 
Burn-Murdoch’s The Development of 
the Papacy is a unique work treating 
the doctrine historically and sum- 
marizing arguments pro and con at 
the end of each era. Its objectivity is 
worthy of the lawyer who wrote it 
but reveals a slight tendency to the 
common confusion of the objective 
with the non-committal. The same 
cannot be said of William Shaw Kerr 
whose A Handbook of the Papacy 
also hugs the facts but then does cut 
loose in trenchant criticism. As in- 
dicated above, the classic on this 
theme was reprinted in an abridged 


edition, namely Salmon’s The Infalli- 
bility of the Church. Most Protestant 
writing on infallibilism is a reitera- 
tion, more or less penetrating, of 
Salmon, while most Roman writing 
(apart from Butler’s work) tries to 
ignore what it does not seem to 
understand. I wrote a review of Butler 
for Interpretation (January, 1955) 
in which I summarized seven of 
Salmon’s arguments with the seven 
replies offered by Butler plus my own 
evaluation of the state of the case, 
which one may consult to see how 
the argument stands in the opinion of 
the present writer. 

Protestant studies of the Roman 
use of the Bible are numerous. We 
mention a few valuable brief ones: 
The chapter on “Current Trends in 
Catholic Bible Study” in The Study 
of the Bible Today and Tomorrow 
(Willoughby, ed.); Bernard Ramm’s 
“The Catholic Approach to Bible and 
Science” in Bibliotheca Sacra (July 
1954) and John Skelton’s “The Basic 
Text of the Latest Revision of the 
Roman Catholic New Testament in 
English”, Westminster Theological 
Journal, November 1953. 


II. POLITICAL LITERATURE 

In this year of presidential election 
the question of political Romanism 
has been of major concern. A mere 
listing of all the current writing on 
this theme would exhaust all our 
space. Confining ourselves to some of 
the most vital literature we mention 
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as the most significant (not necessari- 
ly the most valuable) yet to appear 
on this subject A. F. Carrillo de Al- 
bornoz’s booklet, Roman Catholicism 
and Religious Liberty. While it does 
not compare in scope or erudition 
with Religious Liberty, An Inquiry 
by Searle Bates, its brevity and cog- 
ency displayed under the banner of 
The World Council of Churches 
make it effective. Furthermore, it 
argues cogently (though, we think, 
unsoundly ) for the ever more popular 
thesis that the “orthodox” Roman 
view of intolerance is not really the 
orthodox view after all which, if AI- 
bornoz and many Roman writers are 
to have their way, is quite a democta- 
tic view. Paul Blanshard’s latest, God 
and Man in Washington, shows that 
there has been bias on both sides and 
objectivity on both sides, but in any 
case there are certain principles to 
which the Roman Church is commit- 
ted that are inconsistent with Ameri- 
can democracy. The Episcopal Bishop 
of California, who is so effective in 
speaking to current national issues, 
is not silent on the question of A 
Roman Catholic in the White House. 
He brings up some of the old argu- 
ments but they are still valid and it 
takes a notable man like Pike to give 
them fresh relevancy. Ilion Jones of 
our San Francisco Seminary says a 
mouthful in A Protestant Speaks His 
Mind (the title no doubt a take off 
on the earlier and lesser work by 


Thomas Sugrue, A Catholic Speaks 
His Mind) insisting, in the light of 
history and theology, that Roman — 
Catholics are under liabilities in 
public office by virtue of their reli- 
gion. Among abundant periodical 
literature on this subject we mention 
“A Protestant View of a Catholic for 
President” by The Rev. Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake and Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam (Look, May 10, 1960). 
Judging from newspapers and tele- 
vision, Rome has more to say on this 
subject than her critics whom she has 
tried to silence with the cry of “bigot” 
(an American ex-Jesuit mentions 
such tactics as the studied scheme of 
the Jesuits for dealing with any criti- 
cism of Roman Catholicism in a 
Christianity Today article). The 
popular media of communication 
seem willing to cite only Roman or 
non-Roman claims that Catholicism 
is tolerant of non-Catholics. In the 
realm of literature, J. M. O'Neill has 
ably propounded these Roman theses 
in his reply to Blanshard, Catholicism 
and American Freedom. He is patti- 
cularly effective in showing the flexi- 
bility of the Roman Catholic vote in 
Congress and elsewhere, though 
generally side-stepping Blanshard’s 
main arguments by the fancy polemic 
foot-work of pleading that zmpri- 
matur books are not infallible. John 
A. Ryan’s revised edition of Catholic 
Principles of Politics remains ex- 
tremely influential. . 
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istudy undertaken by anyone in this 
) prolific century is the Roman series 
The History of the Church edited by 


thirty or more volumes. The Lebreton 
fand Zeiller volume on The Primitwe 
| Church has been translated into Eng- 
lish. It breathes a spirit of Roman 
| piety but without a lack of historical 
ee nperenice: Dom Charles Poulet’s A 
| History of the Catholic Church, 2 
-volumes, is also a comprehensive work 
| but without the scholarship or the ob- 
»jectivity of the preceding series. Wil- 
helm Neuss’s useful Die Kirche der 
Neuwzeit (not yet translated) com- 
pletes the series, Die Katholischen 
Kirche im Wandeln der Zeiten und 
der Voelker. Neuss makes some 
quaint observations such as: “Der 
‘deutsche von Adolf Hitler gefihrte 
‘extreme Nationalismus  versuchte 
‘Zanichst, durch das Reichskonkordat 
-von 1933, den Papst zu tatischen” 
(deceive). Philip Hughes (not to 
‘be confused with the able Anglican 
author of that name) is frankly parti- 
‘san in his writing but so popular in 
the way he does it that his A History 
of the Church can now be bought for 


85 cents in railroad stations. Theo- 
dore Maynard is another Roman 
Catholic writer who does for the 
American scene what Hughes has 
done for general history. One would 
almost suppose from reading May- 
nard’s lively account that the Church 
of Rome is the source of American 
democracy. Theodore Romer The 
Catholic Church in the United States 
is not such racy reading but serves 
well as a convenient summary, by de- 
cades, of the development of the Ro- 
man Church in this nation. Hubert 
Jedin has written what will probably 
become the standard work on the 
Council of Trent, Geschichte des 
Konzils von Trient, of which one 
volume has been translated. Henry 
Joseph Schroeder gives us a very use- 
ful translation of the Canons and De- 
crees of the Council of Trent while 
John L. Murphy has just put out a 
small handbook of all The General 
Councils of the Church as has Cle- 
ment Raab in his The Twenty Ecu- 
menical Councils of the Catholic 
Church. A catrent study of Vatican 
Diplomacy by Jesuit Robert A. 
Graham frankly defends the religious 
foundation of the pope’s political 
position. 

Less active, but by no means in- 
active, Protestant scholars have been 
doing research in historical Roman- 
ism. The capable Baptist liberal, 
Winthrop-Hudson has given us 
Understanding Roman Catholicism, 
A Guide to Papal Teachings for Pro- 
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testants; and much of Kenneth Scott 
Latourette’s voluminous general his- 
torical writings is devoted to specific 
consideration of the Roman phase 
and contains many interesting and 
sympathetic observations. We still 
need a comprehensive treatment of 
modern Roman Catholic history from 
the hands of a competent Protestant 
historian-theologian, but until it is 
forthcoming James Hastings Nichol’s 
sharp Democracy and the Churches 
and History of Christianity, 1650- 
1950 will approximate this need. 
Quite recently a German Lutheran, 
Walter von Loewenich, has published 
Modern Catholicism giving us a vety 
comprehensive view of the church 
during the second half of this century 
in which it has moved in its rigorist 
doctrinal direction but not without 
feeling the effects of some internal 
counter movements such as the litur- 
gical. 


IV. UNIONISTIC LITERATURE 

Not the most common, but the 
most characteristic, writing concern- 
ing Roman Catholicism in our time 
is the irenic, conciliatory, or unionis- 
tic. We have had an abundance of 
writing on theological, historical, and 
political Romanism since the six- 
teenth century; but never has there 
been such a rash of writings from 
both sides that look toward under- 
standing and reconciliation. To men- 
tion but a few of the straws in the 
ecumenical wind: Louis Bouyer, The 
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Spwit and Forms of Protestantism 
(1956; cf. above) and W. H. de Pol, 
The Christian Dilemma (1952) at- 


lieve in works and Romanists believe 
in faith. In Thomas Sugrue’s A Carh- 
olic Speaks His Mind on America’s 
Religious Conflict (1952) a well- 
known foreign correspondent and 
author speaks his mind very seriously, 
simply, frankly, and futilely. Many 


tempt to show that Protestants be- — 


Protestants have been interested in 7 


fair play and honest discussion; 
some being more conciliatory and 


others less. The first chapter of Jones” | 


book, mentioned above, gives a con- 
venient summary of this trend. G. 


Bromley Oxnam’s On This Rock is 


about as far as a Protestant can go 
and still be called a Protestant. More 
recently, our own Dr. Walter Clyde 
has published his Interpreting Pro- 
testantism to Catholics (1959), 
which is an earnest and intelligent 
endeavor to show how Protestants 
may explain their religion so that 


Roman Catholics may understand it. © 
Jaroslav Pelikan’s Riddle of Roman 
Catholicism (1959) is basically con-— 


ciliatory though not without raising 


many critical questions which sympa- 


thetic Roman Catholic reviewers have 


since been attempting to answer. The 


Continental scholars on both sides of 
the question have also been writing 
considerable in this genre. The most 
recent and interesting is Hans 
King’s Rechtfertigung in which he, 
like Bouyer before him, attempts to 


jshow that there is no essential differ- 
lence between the soteriology of Rome 
and Protestantism. Karl Barth has 
jlagreed that if Kung states Roman 
sviews accurately there is no essential 
idifference, but neither Barth nor the 
frest of the Protestant world has yet 
jbeen persuaded that King is going 
i 0 be accepted by his co-religionists. 
}Furthermore, as far as this reviewer 
Ms concerned, proving that Roman 
ssoteriology agreed with Karl Barth’s 
(would not be tantamount to proving 
ithat it agreed with Martin Luther's 
jand John Calvin’s. At any rate, so 
goes a very vital and interesting dis- 


\V. REFERENCE WORKS 
_ Finally, a brief word about the 
“most important and the least interest- 
sing category—treference works. Here 
‘we note with pleasure that the hier- 
yarchy has plans for the publication of 
a complete revision of the basic, 
American, twelve-volume Catholic 
Encyclopedia. We all know of the 
(Confraternity translation of the Bible 
‘which removes some of the theolog- 
sical differences enshrined in the 
‘Douay version. Heinrich Denzinger’s 
\Enchiridion Symbolorum has gone 
through more than a score of editions 
‘in Latin but is still not easily avail- 
able in English ( I say this after hav- 
ing tried for several years and in a 
couple dozen places to secure a copy 
of this English edition, but it seems 
\that the heirarchy has been embar- 
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rassed by the poor quality of the 
translation and has withdrawn it). 
While the new translation proceeds 
apace we have a still more usable 
summary of the great historic de- 
liverances of popes and councils ar- 
ranged topically by four Jesuit schol- 
ars in The Church Teaches. Among 
many other handy small volumes is 
the 75 cent paperback edited by Anne 
Fremantle, The Papal Encyclicals im 
Thew Historical Context (1956). 
Also very useful for students of Ro- 
man Catholic philosophical thought 
is the Philosophisches Worterbuch 
edited by Walter Brugger, S. J. 
(first edition, 1947). Of much great- 
er scope and vast significance is the 
The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia 
of Catholicism edited by Henri 
Daniel-Rops which envisages no less 
than 150 separate volumes by inter- 
national scholars on the widest range 
of religious subjects including theo- 
logy, history, organization, worship, 
science, literature, and non-Christian 
beliefs. The two-volume supplement 
(edited by Loefferts Loetscher) of 
the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge, 1955, not only 
contains a number of important arti- 
cles by Roman Catholics, but some 
valuable ones on Romanism by such 
competent Protestant scholars as 
Barrois. 


Then, too, there is another area of 
great literary productivity that is 
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seldom studied in Theological Schools 
but which directly influences the 
multitudes a great deal more than 
what we do study in Seminaries. An 


Finally, some may wish to consult 
other surveys of this topic of which 
there are a number. We mention only 
two important ones: Wilbur Smith’s 
“A Bibliography of Roman Catholi- 


1Reproduced by permission. 


interesting example of this popular 
ecclesiastical journalism was found in 

The Register, (January 31, 1960, 
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cism from The Protestant Stand- 
point” (Eternity, August, 1950) and 
the review in Church History (Sep- 
tember, 1954). 


| minster Press, 1960. Pp. 271, $4.50.) 


, Some time ago I dismounted from 
} my charger and gave up the quest. I 
) had long been the knight errant in 
4 search of the “holy vessel”, that book 
on Protestant religion which held 
} everything on the subject. Of course, 
| I was dreaming. 

| A wiser warrior now, I know that 
) no single book on the subject of Pro- 
) testantism exists, and that if one is 
) going to have some reading on that 
| subject he had better have several 
) books. Furthermore, I am prepared to 
| say that one of these books ought to 
» be John Cobb’s Varieties of Protes- 


| tantism. 

I like what I see in this work by 
(an Assistant Professor of Systematic 
| Theology at Southern California 
+ School of Theology. He sets down 
nine “varieties of Protestantism,” and 
»argues for each carefully but elo- 
‘quently. The book reads well, and to 
>a marked degree the author is suc- 
» cesful at this kind of objectivity. 
But it is not only this approach of 
| defending each type that makes the 
! book both good and different. The 


Book Reviews 


| Varieties of Protestantism, by John B. Cobb, Jr. (Philadelphia: The West- 


not necessarily correspond to any 
listing of denominations. There is 
Lutheran and Calvinistic Protestant- 
ism; authoritarian and liturgical Pro- 
testantism; two types of individualis- 
tic Protestantism, Biblicism and ex- 
perientialism; and three types of 
liberal Protestantism—mystical, the 
quest for abundant life, and the so- 
cial gospel. To cut crosswise, there is 
in the appendix a “Guide to Topical 
Comparison” in which the pages are 
noted where common themes can be 
found. Dr. Cobb explains that his 
method cannot lead to the creation of 
positions that individual Protestants 
will recognize as their own. “Almost 
all of us,’ he says, “find ourselves 
drawn in varying degrees to several of 
these types.” 

I can imagine there will be some 
who will not like this particular in- 
terpretation of Protestantism nor the 
author’s concern with a detailed 
methodology. You see, he does not 
base the Protestant faith on one or 
more great Reformation doctrines nor 
compress it into denominational pat- 
terns. Dr. Cobb’s concern with 
method, especially evident in the first 
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chapter, may be too much of an ob- 
session; and I did find that the book 
got off to a slow start. Also, some 
representatives of the nine varieties 
may find themselves at odds with 
Brother Cobb on certain of his points 
and emphases. But this is an occupa- 
tional hazard encountered by those 
who describe and interpret other 
positions; and in this instance the 
author is not in great danger, I assure 
you. 

The book concludes with a chapter 
containing some suggestions (and 
they ate suggestions only) on how 
a possible unity that lies beyond any 
arrangements of Protestantism’s di- 
versity may be achieved. There must 


be more honest understanding of the 
other person’s position, of course; but ~ 
concurrently we must acknowledge | 
our own perspective while keeping 
alive the consciousness of its incom- 
pleteness. Then, in what seems to be 
an almost too easy step, the author 
affirms that in time each of the many 
Protestant positions will gain “a 
deepened appreciation of the other, 
and through enrichment by varied 
emphases each will grow more 
genuinely catholic.” 
It sounds good, doesn’t it? Do you 
suppose it will be this way? I wonder. 
—L. Gordon Tait, W’51 
Associate Professor of Religion 
The College of Wooster. 


The Life and Thought of Kierkegaard for Everyman, by John A. Gates. 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960. Pp. 172. $3.75.) 


This little work is a further bit of 
evidence that of the making of books 
about the melancholy Dane there may 
well be no end. This one is for 
“everyman,” but primarily for the 
university or college student and that 
presumably ubiquitous creature “the 
intelligent layman.” The author is 
Chairman of the Department of Phi- 
losophy and Religion at Westminster 
College in Missouri, and it would ap- 
pear that through his wide experience 


with students he has learned a great 
deal about communication. The book 
is an introduction in the true sense. 
He who has been introduced will find 
little or nothing here that is new to 
him. But if, having felt the shock 
of a serious encounter with Kierke- 
gaard, he has often coveted a means 
of offering the same experience to 
others who have an insufficient phi- 
losophical or theological. basis on 
which to undertake the primary 


orks, this could be the catalyst he 
nas been seeking. 

The uniqueness, and the source of 
the greatest value of this book, is that 
ierkegaard’s life and thought are 
ever separated throughout the study. 
He is born in the first chapter and 
ies in the last, and between the ac- 
counts of these two rather significant 
xistential occasions every facet of his 
hought touched upon is approached 
iographically. If this occasionally re- 
quires a somewhat forced treatment, 
it also incarnates even Kierkegaard’s 
ost obtuse points in flesh of our 
flesh and makes for interesting— 
ften quite exciting—treading. This is 
particularly true of the analysis of the 
eatly philosophical works, or of the 
nesthetic and ethical “stages on life’s 
way.” It is quite difficult in writing 
about Kierkegaard to avoid dulling 
what in the original is sharp, cutting, 
and often pricelessly ironic and 
aumorous; and in these sections the 
author has been unusually faithful to 
the mood and temperment as well as 
<0 the content of the original. 

. It should be said, however, that the 
so0k suggested to at least one reader 
i weakness, or perhaps an ambiguity, 
which seems to permeate the entire 
treatment. The “stages” of Kierke- 
gaard, which are broadly analogous 
so the nature, law, and grace spoken 
of in the New Testament, served him 
as a tripartite mold within which al- 
most all of his thought was cast. They 
Ee not offered as “levels,” in the 
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sense that when a higher one is 
reached the lower is left behind. They 
are rather dimensions of existence 
that interpenetrate and may all be 
present in one person at a given time. 
Or, to use Kierkegaard’s word, the 
presence of the stages in human exis- 
tence is more dialectical than pro- 
gressive, and is not chronological, 
just as nature and law, as well as 
grace, are realities of the existence of 
all Christians at all times. 

There appears to be a constant ten- 
dency in this compact and otherwise 
sparkling little study to suggest that 
the aesthetic and ethical stages are 
levels which Kierkegaard “escaped” 
and “moved beyond” on his way to 
the religious stage, and which we 
likewise can “escape” and “move be- 
yond.” This proves to be rather seri- 
ous because it could mislead the 
reader at the very center of Kierke- 
gaard’s thought, which is clearly 
dominated by the insight of justifica- 
tion by grace through faith. Or, to 
express it otherwise, the character 
whom I missed throughout the drama 
was the contemporary “knight of 
faith”, the hack driver who has taken 
the “leap of faith” and still looks and 
acts precisely like a hack driver— 
without a cranny through which one 
can glimpse the infinite. 

Whatever quarrel Kierkegaard may 
have had with Luther, he was faith- 
ful to the Reformer’s biblically 
grounded recognition that the Chris- 
tian, as a Christian, is s¢mul justus et 
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peccator, at once justified and sinner. 
It is certainly important to notice that 
Kierkegaard was deeply concerned 
to formulate a corrective of the 
Lutheran tendency to neglect the 
doctrine of sanctification. But it is 
equally if not more important to real- 
ize that in so doing he did not bifur- 
cate justification and sanctification. If 
we do so in any way whatever, even 
inadvertently, we have missed the 
very point he was most concerned to 
make. 

The author would undoubtedly be 
the last to suggest that his book, or 
any other secondary source, is in any 
way whatever a substitute for read- 
ing Kierkegaard (especially now that 
the Princeton University Press is 


- 
issuing even his longer and more 
weighty works in paperback edi- 
tions). It was Kierkegaard himself 
who remarked, “I eat lettuce but 
prefer the hearts.” Nevertheless, as = 
read Professor Gates’ work, I was 
fascinated trying to imagine the pos- 
sible effect of this book upon a small 
study and discussion group, in @ 
church or on a campus, especially if 
the reading included a modest, care 
ful selection from some of Kierke- 
gaard’s more explosive pages. It is 
entitely possible that neither the 
church nor the campus would ever be 
the same again. Which is precisely 
what Kierkegaard wanted. And whe 
could ask for anything more? 
—Robert C. Johnson. 


Multipurpose Tools for Bible Study, by Frederick W. Danker. (St. Louis: 


Concordia, 1960. Pp. xviii + 289. $3.75.) 


Here is a remarkable book that 
should find its way promptly to the 
work-shelves of all seminary gradu- 
ates. If one may assume that every 
minister is an interpreter of the 
Bible, then this volume is indispensa- 
ble for study and for reference. It 
gathers into one source bibliographi- 
cal, methodological, and exegetical 
data that are otherwise scattered 


® 


throughout the limbo of what is 
wistfully referred to as the pastot's 
“formal biblical training”. 

Professor Danker teaches at the 
Concordia (Missouri Synod Luther 
an) Seminary in St. Louis, and is well 
known among biblical instructors. He 
has recently succeeded the late 
William Arndt as co-editor (with F 
W. Gingrich) of the already famous 


rreek-English Lexicon of the New 
Yestament and Other Early Christian 
iiterature. 

| This book examines in detail the 
lasic tools of Bible study—concor- 
jances, Greek and Hebrew texts, 
‘rammars, lexicons, dictionaries, ver- 
fons, archeology and other antiqui- 
es, and commentaries. There are 
Ascinating delineations of how we 
ome to have the excellent works 
hat are available today. There are 
joncise, illuminating instructions on 
tow to use these resources; and clear, 
‘imulating examples are provided to 
{ssure that the reader does not miss 
ne practical application of each area 
if help. (For example, there are 
‘apter-and-verse illustrations to 
jiow how the plethora of English 
ranslations can be turned to good ac- 


| This book is a textbook for under- 
staduates. It is roughly of the same 
venre as Kee and Young, Understand- 
ag the New Testament. It is a beauti- 
ul product of the bookmaker’s art, 
leplete with fine illustrations and 
naps. The author is Professor of 
siblical Literature and Religion at 
i College. 


| 
| 
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count in responsible interpretation of 
the Bible.) 

Woven through the sometimes 
staggering wealth of reference mate- 
rial is also a valuable sketch of con- 
temporary Bible study. Thus there 
are judicious surveys of late, papyro- 
logical finds (including the Coptic 
texts), Jewish studies, archeology, 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls. Finally, 
there are lists of recommended com- 
mentaries; but be it noted that the 
author wisely advises the expositor to 
use these after he has thoroughly 
worked over his text with the help of 
the other tools. 

This is a book of instructions for 
a complete refresher course in Bible 
study. 


—James Arthur Walther. 


Historical Approach to the New Testament, by Frederic R. Crownfield. 
New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. xii -+ 420.) 


The Introduction offers an analysis 
of the “historical approach” together 
with some brief examination of the 
problems of canon, text, and transla- 
tion. The second part deals with 
“Jesus” plus the careers of his follow- 
ers (Acts). Part III deals with Chris- 
tianity in “the Graeco-Roman World” 
with emphasis on Paul, and the last 
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part tells how “Christianity Faces a 
Larger World”. Each individual book 
receives treatment. 

In such a volume it would seem to 
be inevitable that the author must 
“jump” to his own conclusions, and 
he can scarcely be blamed for not in- 
cluding the lines by which he reached 
certain scholarly decisions. He in- 
cludes annotated “Suggestions for 
Further Reading’, and one may de- 
duce from these that he is well read. 
It continues to be a source of amaze- 
ment to the present reviewer, how- 
ever, how one can be conversant with 
the new materials which are influenc- 
ing contemporary New Testament 
study and still arrive at the same old 
conclusions of a generation past. For 


example, there is a satisfactory sec- 
tion on the Essenes of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls; but the Pastoral Epistles are 

treated in Part IV with never a word 
about the organization of the Qum- 

ran Community. Again, in the dis- 

cussion of the date of the Fourth 

Gospel the Rylands Papyrus fragment 

is mentioned, but Bodmer Papyrus II 

is not; and a date “about A.D. 100” 

is suggested. 

Because of its attractive format, 
good range of material, and handy 
size, the book should prove very use- 
ful to teachers of undergraduates. 
One may hope that it will be used 
with critical discretion and supple- 
mentary discussion. 


—James Arthur Walther. 


Making the Ministry Relevant, edited by Hans Hofman. (New York: Scrib- 


ner’s, 1960. Pp. xvi + 169. $3.50.) 


In this collection of articles Paul 
Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr, Samuel 
Miller, Kenneth Appel, Seward Hilt- 
ner, Reuel Howe, and the editor deal 
principally with the bearing of psy- 
chology and psychiatry on the pastor’s 
work and suggest changes in the 
theological curriculum. Perhaps it is 
inevitable that the book should lack 
unity; but its weakness arises also 
from the diffuse, even banal character 
of several of the chapters. The title 
promises more than it delivers. None 
of the authors goes beyond what he 


has already said elsewhere; but for 
those unfamiliar with them, ideas of 
value ate expounded. The book 
brings home very forcibly the diffi- 
culty of discussing the relevance of 
the ministry apart from theological 
foundation. There is no article in- 
quiring into the basis on which such 
a topic can be discussed, nor is there 
tacit agreement among the writers. 
This is the fundamental reason why 
the book fails. 


—Elwyn A. Smith. 


Books Received 


(This list is to acknowledge the kindness of publishers in sending us books 
other than those we have requested for review. Ordinarily, these books will 
not be reviewed.) 


mans, 1960. Pp. 89. $2.50.—Three chapters are adapted from material 
which appeared in Presbyterian Life.) 


Powell, Gordon, The Inkeeper of Bethlehem. (Westwood, N. J.: Revell, 1960. 
Pp. 31. $1.50.) 


jRogers, Roy, My Favorite Christmas Story. (Westwood, N. J.: Revell, 1960. 
| Pp. 64. $1.50.) 


/hilli s, J. B., Letters to Young Churches. (New York: Macmillan, 1960. Pp. 
P & P 
xiv + 225. $1.25.—Macmillan Paperbacks Edition. ) 


Lockyer, Herbert, Ali The Men of The Bible. (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
1958. Pp. 381. $4.95.) 


Murray, George L., Millennial Studies. (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1960. Pp. 207. 
fm $2.95.) 


ouglass, Earl L., The Douglass Sunday School Lessons, 1961. (New York: 
| Macmillan, 1960. Pp. xviii + 494. $3.25.) 


“ I would define a book as a work of magic whence escape all 
kinds of images to trouble the souls and change the hearts of men.” 
—Anatole France. 
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Notice 


The Historical Society of the Up- 
per Ohio Valley is planning a memo- 
rial volume to be issued early next 
Fall in connection with the 25th an- 
niversary of the death of Dr. James 
Snowden. 

Dr. Snowden was for many years 
Professor of Theology in Western 
Theological Seminary. He served as 
editor of the Presbyterian Banner for 
26 years and was the author of 32 
books. 

The volume will present in some 
300 pages the work of Dr. Snowden 
as a pastor, preacher, professor, edi- 


“How busy is not so important as why 
praised; the mosquito is swatted.’ 


, 
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tor, publicist, and philosopher. The 
various chapters will be written by 
men who have been intimately as- 
sociated with him. 

Graduates of Western Seminary 
who received their training under Dr. 
Snowden will probably be anxious to 
contribute individual impressions and 
interesting anecdotes from his bril- 
liant career. Those who thus desire to 
contribute are asked to write either 
to Dr. F. Dixon McCloy at Pittsburgh 
Seminary or to Dr. W. W. McKinney, 
823 Maplewood Avenue, Ambridge, 
Pa. 


busy. The bee is 


—Selected. 
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